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THREATENING LETTER TO THOMAS HOOD, 
FROM AN ANCIENT GENTLEMAN. 


BY FAVOR OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Mr. Hood. Sir, . 

THE constitution is going at last! You needn’t laugh, Mr. Hood. 
I am aware that it has been going, two or three times before; per- 
haps four times ; but it is on the move now, sir, and no mistake. 

I beg to say, that I use those last expressions advisedly, sir, and 
not in the sense in which they are now used by Jackanapeses. 
There were no jackanapeses when I was a boy, Mr. Hood. England © 
was Old England when I was young. [I little thought it would ever 
come to be Young England when I was old. But every thing is 
going backward. 

Ah! governments were governments, and judges were judges, in my 
day, Mr. Hood. There was no nonsense then. <Any of your seditious 
complainings, and we were ready with the military on the shortest 
notice. We should have charged Covent Garden Theatre, sir, on a 
Wednesday night: at the point of the bayonet. Then, the judges 
were full of dignity and firmness, and knew how to administer the 
law. There is only one judge who knows how to do his duty, now. 
He tried that revolutionary female the other day, who, though she 
was in full work (making shirts at three-halfpence a piece), had no 
pride in her country, but treasonably took it in her head, in the dis- 
traction of having been robbed of her easy earnings, to attempt to 
drown herself and her young child; and the glorious man went out 
of his way, sir — out of his way — to call her up for instant sentence 
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of Death; and to tell her she had no hope of mercy in ‘this 
world —as you may see yourself if you look in the papers of Wed- 
nesday the 17th of April. He won’t be supported, sir, I know 
he won't; but it is worth remembering that his words were carried 
into every manufacturing town of this kingdom, and read aloud 
to crowds in every political parlour, beer-shop, news-room, and secret 
or open place of assembly, frequented by the discontented work- 
ing men; and that no milk-and-water weakness on the part of the 
executive can ever blot them out. Great things like that, are caught 
up, and stored up, in these times, and are not forgotten, Mr. Hood. 
The public at large (especially those who wish for peace and con- 
ciliation) are universally obliged to him. If it is reserved for any 
man to set the Thames on fire, it is reserved for him; and indeed I 
am told he very nearly did it, once. 

But even he won’t save the constitution, sir: it is mauled beyond 
his power of preservation. Do you know in what foul weather it will 
be sacrificed and shipwrecked, Mr. Hood? Do you know on what 
rock it will strike, sir? You don’t, I am certain; for nobody does 
know, as yet, but myself. I will tell you. 

The constitution will go down, sir (nautically speaking), in the de- 
generation of the human species in England, and its reduction into a 
mingled race of savages and pigmies. 

That is my proposition. That is my prediction. That is the 
event of which I give you warning. I am now going to prove it, sir. 

You are a literary man, Mr. Hood, and have written, I am told, 
some things worth reading. I say I am told, because I never read 
what is written in these days. You'll excuse me; but my principle 
is, that no man ought to know any thing about his own time, except 
that it is the worst time that ever was, or is ever likely to be. That 
is the only way, sir, to be truly wise and happy. 

In your station, as a literary man, Mr. Hood, you are frequently 
at the court of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen. God bless her ! 
You have reason to know that the three great keys to the royal palace 
(after rank and politics) are Science, Literature, Art. I don’t approve 
of this myself. I think it ungenteel and barbarous, and quite un- 
English; the custom having been a foreign one, ever since the reigns 
i of the uncivilised sultans in the Arabian Nights, who always called 
9 the wise men of their time about them. But so it is. And when you 
i don’t dine at the royal table, there is always a knife and fork for you 
; at the equerries’ table: where, I understand, all gifted men are made 

particularly welcome. 
But all men can’t be gifted, Mr. Hood. Neither scientific, literary, 
@ nor artistical powers are any more to be inherited than the property 
* arising from scientific, literary, or artistic productions, which the law, 
with a beautiful imitation of nature, declines to protect in the second 
generation. Very good, sir. Then, people are naturally very prone 
to cast about in their minds for other means of getting at Court- 
Favour; and, watching the signs of the times, to hew out for them- 
selves, or their descendants, the likeliest roads to that distinguished 


goal. 
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Mr. Hood, it is pretty clear, from recent records in the Court Cir- 
cular, that if a father wish to train up his son in the way he should go, 
to go to Court: and cannot indenture him to be a scientific man, an 
author, or an artist, three courses are open to him. He must endeavour 
by artificial means to make him a dwarf, a wild man, or a Boy Jones. 

Now, sir, this is the shoal and quicksand on which the constitution 
will go to pieces. 

I have made inquiry, Mr. Hood, and find that in my neighbourhood 
two families and a fraction out of every four, in the lower and middle 
classes of society, are studying and practising all conceivable arts to 
keep their infant children down. Understand me. I do not mean down 
in their numbers, or down in their precocity, but down in their 
growth, sir. A destructive and subduing drink, compounded of gin and 
milk in equal quantities, such as is given to puppies to retard their 
growth: not something short, but something shortening: is ad- 
ministered to these young creatures many times a day. An unnatural 
and artificial thirst is first awakened in these infants by meals of salt 
beef, bacon, anchovies, sardines, red herrings, shrimps, olives, pea-soup, 
and that description of diet; and when they screech for drink, in ac- 
cents that might melt a heart of stone, which they do constantly (I 
allude to screeching, not to melting), this liquid is introduced into 
their too confiding stomachs. At such an early age, and to so great 
an extent, is this custom of provoking thirst, then quenching it with 
a stunting drink, observed, that brine-pap has already superseded 
the use of tops-and-bottoms ; and wet-nurses, previously free from 
any kind of reproach, have been seen to stagger in the streets: 
owing, sir, to the quantity of gin introduced into their systems, with 
a view to its gradual and natural conversion into the fluid I have 
already mentioned. 

Upon the best calculation I can make, this is going on, as I have 
said, in the proportion of about two families and a fraction in four. 
In one more family and a fraction out of the same number, efforts are 
being made to reduce the children to a state of nature; and to incul- 
cate, at a tender age, the love of raw flesh, train oil, new rum, and the 
acquisition of scalps. Wild and outlandish dances are also in vogue 
(you will have observed the prevailing rage for the Polka); and savage 
cries and whoops are much indulged in (as you may discover, if you 
doubt it, in the House of Commons any night). Nay, some persons, 
Mr. Hood; and persons of some figure and distinction too; have 
already succeeded in breeding wild sons: who have been publicly shown 
in the Courts of Bankruptcy, and in police-offices, and in other com- 
modious exhibition-rooms, with great effect, but who have not yet. 
found favour at court; in consequence, as I infer, of the impression 
made by Mr. Rankin’s wild men being two fresh and recent. To say 
nothing of Mr. Rankin’s wild men being foreigners. 

I need not refer you, sir, to the late instance of the Ojibbeway 
Bride. But I am credibly informed, that she is on the eve of retiring 
into a savage fastness, where she may bring forth and educate a wild 
family, who shall in course of time, by the dexterous use of the popu- 


larity they are certain to acquire at Windsor and St. James’s, divide 
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with dwarfs the principal offices of state, of patronage, and power, in 
the United Kingdom. 

Consider the deplorable consequences, Mr Hood, which must result 
from these proceedings, and the encouragement they receive in the 
highest quarters. 

The dwarf being the favourite, sir, it is certain that the public 
mind will run in a great and eminent degree upon the production 
of dwarfs. Perhaps the failures only will be brought up, wild. The 
imagination goes a long way in these cases; and all that the imagin- 
ation can do, will be done, and is doing. You may convince yourself 
of this, by observing the condition of those ladies who take particular 
notice of General Tom Thumb at the Egyptian Hall, during his hours 
of performance. 

The rapid increase of dwarfs, will be first felt in her Majesty's re- 
cruiting department. The standard will, of necessity, be lowered ; 
the dwarfs will grow smaller and smaller; the vulgar expression “a 
man of his inches” will become a figure of fact, instead of a figure of 
speech; crack regiments, household-troops especially, will pick the 
smallest men from all parts of the country ; and in the two little por- 
ticoes at the Horse Guards, two Tom Thumbs will be daily seen 
doing duty, mounted on a pair of Shetland ponies. Each of them 
will be relieved (as Tom Thumb is, at this moment, in the intervals of 
his performance) by a wild man; and a British grenadier will either 
go into a quart pot, or be an Old Boy, a Blue Gull, a Flying Bull, or 
some other savage chief of that nature. 

I will not expatiate upon the number of dwarfs who will be found 
representing Grecian statues in all parts of the metropolis; because 
I am inclined to think that this will be a change for the better ; and 
that the engagement of two or three in Trafalgar Square will tend to 
the improvement of the public taste. 

The various genteel employments at Court being held by dwarfs, 
sir, it will be necessary to alter, in some respects, the present regu- 
lations. It is quite clear that not even General Tom Thumb him- 
self could preserve a becoming dignity on state occasions, if required to 
walk about with a scaffolding-pole under his arm; therefore the 
gold and silver sticks at present used, must be cut down into skewers 
of those precious metals; a twig of the black rod will be quite as 
much as can be conveniently preserved ; the coral and bells of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, will be used in lieu of the mace 
at present in existence ; and that bauble (as Oliver Cromwell called 
it, Mr. Hood), its value being first calculated by Mr. Finlayson, the 
government actuary, will be placed to the credit of the National 
Debt. 

All this, sir, will be the death of the constitution. But this is not 
all. The constitution dies hard, perhaps ; but there is enough disease 
impending, Mr. Hood, to kill it three times over. 

Wild men will get into the House of Commons. Imagine that, 
sir! Imagine Strong Wind in the House of Commons! It is not an 
easy matter to get through a debate now; but, I say, imagine Strong 
Wind, speaking for the benefit of his constituents, upon the floor of the 
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House of Commons! or imagine (which is pregnant with more awful 
consequences still) the ministry having an interpreter in the House of 
Commons, to tell the country, in English, what it really means! 

Why, sir, that in itself would be blowing the constitution out of 
the mortar in St. James’s Park, and leaving nothing of it to be seen 
but smoke. 

But this, I repeat it, is the state of things to which we are fast 
tending, Mr. Hood ; and I inclose my card for your private eye, that 
you may be quite certain of it. What the condition of this country 
will be, when its standing army is composed of dwarfs, with here and 
there a wild man to throw its ranks into confusion, like the elephants 
employed in war in former times, I leave you to imagine, sir. It may 
be objected by some hopeful jackanapeses, that the number of impress- 
ments in the navy, consequent upon the seizure of the Boy-Joneses, or 
remaining portion of the population ambitious of Court Favour, will 
be in itself sufficient to defend our Island from foreign invasion. 
But I tell those jackanapeses, sir, that, while I admit the wisdom of the 
Boy Jones precedent, of kidnapping such youths after the expiration 
of their several terms of imprisonment as vagabonds; hurrying them 
on board ship; and packing them off to sea again whenever they 
venture to take the air on shore; I deny the justice of the inference ; 
inasmuch as it appears to me, that the inquiring minds of those young 
outlaws must naturally lead to their being hanged by the enemy as 
spies, early in their career: and before they shall have been rated on 
the books of our fleet as able seamen. 

Such, Mr. Hood, sir, is the prospect before us! And unless you, 
and some of your friends who have influence at Court, can get up a 
giant as a forlorn hope, it is all over with this ill-fated land. 

In reference to your own affairs, sir, you will take whatever course 
may seem to you most prudent and advisable after this warning. It 
is not a warning to be slighted: that I happen to know. I am in- 
formed by the gentleman who favours this, that you have recently 
been making some changes and improvements in your Magazine, and 
are, in point of fact, starting afresh. If I be well informed, and this 
be really so, rely upon it that you cannot start too small, sir. Come 
down to the duodecimo size instantly, Mr. Hood. Take time by the 
forelock ; and, reducing the stature of your Magazine every month, 
bring it at last to the dimensions of the little almanack no longer 
issued, I regret to say, by the ingenious Mr. Schloss: which was in- 
visible to the naked eye until examined through a little eye-glass. 
You project, I am told, the publication of a new novel, by yourself, in 
the pages of your Magazine. A word in your ear. I amnot a young 
man, sir, and have had some experience. Don’t put your own name 
on the title-page; it would be suicide and madness. Treat with 
General Tom Thumb, Mr. Hood, for the use of his name on any terms. 
If the gallant general should decline to treat with you, get Mr. 
Barnum’s name, which is the next best in the market. And when, 
through this politic course, you shall have received, in presents, a 
richly-jewelled set of tablets from Buckingham Palace, and a gold 


watch and appendages from Marlborough House; and when those 
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valuable trinkets shall be left under a glass case at your publisher’s 
for inspection by your friends and the public in general ; — then, 
sir, you will do me the justice of remembering this communication. 
It is unnecessary for me to add, after what I have observed in the 
course of this letter, that I am not, 
Sir, 


Ever 
Your 


CoNnsTANT READER. 
Tuesday, 23d April, 1844. 


P.S. — Impress it upon your contributors that they cannot be too 
short; and that if not dwarfish, they must be wild —or at all events 
not tame. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


** Drown’d ! drown’d !’’— HAMLET. 


OneE more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, | 
Gone to her death! 


Take her up tenderly, 
- Lift her with care ; 

Fashion’d so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair ! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. — 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 
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Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful : 
Past all dishonour, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family — 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ? 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 

Oh! it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 
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Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurl’d — 

Any where, any where 

Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, — 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man ! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 

Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, —kindly, — 
Smoothe, and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly! 





Dreadfully staring 

Thro’ muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 





THE MONSTER TELESCOPE. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurr’d by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest. — 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast ! 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour! 


THE MONSTER TELESCOPE. 


[We feel infinite pride and gratification in being able to present 
the following letter exclusively to our Subscribers ; who will thus be 
in possession of discoveries, which for some days, probably some 
weeks, will not appear in the scientific journals. The astronomical 
. reader will readily recognise the stupendous instrument referred to 
by our Correspondent, as the one constructed at the expense and 
under the direction of a nobleman of distinguished mechanical genius, 
and devoted to the sublime study of the stars. Its dimensions may 
be estimated from the fact that it is twice as long (eighty feet) as 
the famous telescope erected by Sir William Herschell at Slough. 
The diameter of the speculum is two yards! — Eprror. | 


Dublin, 21st April, 1844. 
My dear * * * * 

Since my last, an event has occurred here of unusual interest to the 
scientific world, and the astronomers in particular :—nothing less 
than the testing of the monster telescope !— with results so extraor- 
dinary and of such thrilling interest, that, jaded as I am with fatigue 
and excitement, I cannot resist sitting down to give some account of 
our discoveries. | 

It was my good fortune, you will remember, to be present at the 
casting of the great speculum, when his lordship so signally exhi- 
bited his skill, energy, and presence of mind: and on Friday last I 
was agreeably surprised by receiving a courteous invitation to assist, 
as the French say, at an experimental trial of the powers of the 
stupendous machine, at last happily completed after the expenditure of 
so much time, labour, and money. Finding that my friend Maclure, 
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the well-known author of a Treatise on the Differential Calculus, 
had received a similar card, we hired a chaise and proceeded together 
to the appointed rendezvous, his lordship’s country seat. To prevent 
interruption, or intrusion, the affair was a profound secret, except to 
the initiated — in all about a score of persons, several of whom had 
come over expressly from England, and one or two from the Conti- 
nent. According to Maclure, there was even a Professor from the 
Swedish University of Upsala. 

The company being all mustered, we repaired in a body, led by 
our noble host, to the grounds, where we found the telescope erected 
pro tempore on a gentle eminence in the park ; the abundant brass 
work glittering brightly in the moonbeams, and the huge frame, 
throwing a complicated skeleton-like shadow across the smooth grass. 
Seen against the dark blue sky by the dubious lunar light, its dimen- 
sions seemed even greater than they really were. Altogether it looked 
more like some gigantic engine of war—a “ hollow tube” of that 
artillery described by Milton as pointed by the rebellious angels 
against the host of Heaven, than a machine intended to aid in the 
peaceful achievements of science, —a quiet victory over space. 

Some minutes were spent in walking round the telescope, watching 
its singular appearance in different aspects, and then in testing and 
admiring the simplicity of its construction and the facility of the 
movements. ‘The workmanship was perfect. Not a screw was loose ; 
not a hinge was stiff; every joint and pivot moved as easily and 
silently as those of the human frame. So delicate was the adjust- 
ment, so nice the poise. A child could have turned the enormous 
tube, at will, in any direction. No vibration, no oscillation. None 
but the operatives of our country and our own times could have pro- 
duced such a result. It was verily the triumph of modern Mechanic 
Art!" 

At last, we all congregated in a group round the inferior end of 
the machine. The huge brass cap over the larger disc had been re- 
moved: the covering of the smaller lens was now withdrawn, and the 
tube stood ready to disclose its wondrous visions to the human eye. 
Expectation was on tiptoe — curiosity wound up to the highest pitch 
— anxiety on the rack — but nobody stirred or spoke. There was a 
dead, solemn pause of wonder, and I might say awe, for who knew 
what sublime revelations might be in store for us! — sights invisible 
to the mortal organ since the creation of the world! What perplex- 
ing problems were perhaps about to be solved! What long-cherished 
theories confirmed or overturned for ever ! 

In the meantime the glass was carefully levelled at one “ bright 
particular star,” and through the intense silence came an emphatic 
whisper distinctly audible to us all. 

‘Now then, gentlemen, for the first look through the virgin in- 
strument.” This honour was assigned to a personage who stood beside 
me: — the Astronomer Royal, probably, or Sir John Herschel; but 
my old infirmity prevented me from catching the name, and I am 
acquainted, personally, with very few of our sgavans. Possibly you 
will recognise him from my description —a large square-built man, 
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very bald, with a bland countenance, and a peculiar hitch in his 
speech. He trembled visibly as he applied his eye to the glass, and 
to judge by myself we all quivered more or less with the same nervous 
excitement. By a stop-watch, his gaze would perhaps have occupied 
some forty or fifty seconds: but to my feeling, and doubtless to that 
of the rest of the company, the long, long look endured for several 
minutes. Nevertheless, no body hurried to take his place when he 
turned away from the glass: every eye was intently riveted on his 
face as if to guess by its expression the nature and amount of his 
emotions. But to all our glances and inquiries he only answered by 
the exclamation — “ Look ! look!” with a gesture of his arm towards 
the telescope. 

The noble proprietor was now urged to take the turn ; and after a 
very hasty peep, resigned his place to a foreigner, whom I should 
have guessed to be Mons. Arago, who certainly ought to have been 
there, if he had borne the least resemblance to the portraits of that 
distinguished philosopher. But he wanted the commanding figure, 
as well as the marked features, of the French astronomer. However, 
he wore the star of some foreign order on his bosom; and another of 
his attributes was a prodigious gold snuff-box, from which he drew 
and inhaled an intolerably long-drawn pinch before he settled to the 
glass. Like his Lordship, his politeness did not allow him to engross 
the sight for more than a few seconds; but they sufficed to convince 
him, that the spectacle was “superbe! magnifique!” as he continued 
to ejaculate between each prise from his tabatiére. 

We now stood rather less ceremoniously on the order of our peep- 
ing. One after another hurried eagerly to the glass, curiosity some- 
times taking precedence of good breeding; but the expressive faces 
of those of us who had looked, their excited gestures and vehement 
expressions of surprise and admiration, had worked impatience into a 
fever. ‘These raptures, however, owed a portion of their intensity 
to some gratification vouchsafed only to the scientific: for, when my 
own turn came, my first feeling was one of disappointment. The two 
brilliant stars that I beheld, magnified almost into moons, were indeed 
beautiful objects—their discs sharply defined, and without any pris- 
matic halo, or diffused light from scratches on the speculum, — defects 
which had been apprehended as likely to occur with lenses and a 
mirror of such enormous size. But that was all. I was not aware 
till afterwards of the true value of the phenomenon —that up to the 
hour, those twin orbs had been supposed to be one! 

The company having warmly congratulated the noble proprie- 
tor on the signal success of his enterprise, the Gigantic Telescope 
was turned towards another quarter of the heavens, by this time 
studded with stars. ‘The Frenchman now took the lead: and what- 
ever he saw, the spectacle was too much for his equanimity. He 
hastily seized on his nearest neighbour, whom, with a “ Mon Dieu!” 
he literally dragged to the glass—still exhorting every one about 
him to regarder, as if they could all have looked simultaneously 
through the tube. His successor was also a foreigner, possibly the 
Swedish Professor, for he had the same cast of face, with the long 
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light hair flowing over his shoulders, as our old friend Jorgenson of 
Stockholm. He was also strongly excited, as was a very venerable 
white-haired gentleman, who followed him in turn; the last indeed, by 
the glistening of his eyes, was even in tears. And really there was 
cause for such strong emotion, considering the singular beauty of the 
spectacle, and the interesting nature of the discovery which I shall 
endeayour to describe. 

In common with many others, I have often wondered at the little 
resemblance between the constellations and the objects after which 
they are named. With trifling exceptions, they suggest no figures at 
all, certainly not the monsters real or fabulous that sprawl on our 
celestial maps. For example, it would require a very courtier’s 
imagination to detect in the stars of Taurus any similarity to a bull, 
or in Cetus, any thing “ very like a whale.” As to the Bear, he 
much more resembles his vulgar alias the Plough. But we did in- 
justice to the Chaldean seers, and the patriarchal shepherds, or who- 
ever recognised the ancient signs in heaven, and bestowed on them 
their names. In the course of ages, many of the stars belonging to 
the Constellations have receded, and disappeared, like the remarkable 
one missed from its place by Hipparchus of Rhodes, about 160 years 
before the Christian era. These lost stars, till now invisible to 
modern eyes, were however plainly discernible through the Monster 
Telescope ; and it was obvious, that when they occupied their original 
places, the Constellations to which they belonged must have presented 
a striking, not to say startling, resemblance to the figures with which 
they were associated. For instance, Leo, which was as well defined 
in outline by its stars, as our Royal Crowns, &c. in illumination 
lamps! 

The excitement produced by this brilliant discovery it would be 
difficult to describe. One little brisk personage actually capered 
with delight; whilst the Frenchman threw himself, after the national 
fashion, on his Lordship, whom he overwhelmed with his embraces and 
his voluble felicitations. Another, a tall, large man, walked rapidly to 
and fro, rubbing his hands vehemently, and muttering to himself, “ It 
beats the solar eclipse at Pisa!”* In the meantime some of the more 
composed of the party took occasional peeps through the telescope, 
and from their successive reports, beheld not only double, triple, and 
quadruple stars of various colours, blue, red, green, and purple, but 
absolute swarms of comets; not less than sixty-four being counted 
within the same field of view — some with a single tail, others with 
two, and one projecting from its nucleus three distinct trains of light, 
diverging from each other at angles of about twenty degrees ! 

Judge of our state of enthusiasm and rapture at these thronging 
novelties ! Everybody seemed more or less in a state of delirium! For 
my own part I can only compare my feeling to the exaltation which I 
once experienced after inhaling the laughing gas. I seemed literally 
lifted 


Above the earth, 
And possessed joys not promised at my birth. 


* Probably Mr. Baily, the astronomer.— Ep. 
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Nothing but the dread of alarming the neighbourhood, and attract- 
ing a concourse of the peasantry, prevented our joining in a general 
shout. 

As yet nobody had positively mentioned the Moon; but sundry 
glances at the planet had shown that she was not absent from our 
thoughts. ‘These significant looks now became more frequent; and 
her name even began to be uttered amongst us, in spite of a previous 
understanding that she was to be left to the last, by way of a bonne 
bouche. But the wonders we had already seen had excited our 
appetite for the marvellous to a ravenous pitch; and of all the celes- 
tial bodies, the Moon, the nearest to the earth— our own satellite, 
with her maplike face — her dark and bright spots—her prodigious 
mountains, valleys, and active volcanoes has ever been a subject of 
supreme interest in human speculation. ‘These conjectural fancies 
the Monster Telescope, with its immense powers, now promised to set 
at rest, together with the romantic theory of Fontenelle, of a Plurality 
of Worlds, each inhabited like our own. 

Inspired by these hopes, and eager to realise them, there sprung 
up amongst us a sort of agitation, carried on by murmurs and ges- 
tures, which finally led to the investigation of the Moon, in prefer- 
ence to Jupiter and his Satellites, Saturn and his Ring, the Nebula, 
or the Milky Way. ‘The venerable gentleman already alluded to, 
was the first to look; and after a while actually staggered away from 
the glass with an ejaculation, which, though natural under the circum- 
stances, would seem profane if deliberately committed to paper. 
However, it sufficed, with his look of concern, if not horror, to drive 
us from our propriety. There was a general rush towards the glass, 
each individual who succeeded, in turn, having to endure entreaties, 
remonstrances, and even reproaches, from the more impatient of the 
throng. In this unsatisfactory way I obtained a hurried glimpse : but 
it served to show me such a scene of desolation as I had never con- 
templated even in a dream. Wide dreary wastes of white sand, 
bounded by barren rocks, enclosing gloomy valleys dark as that of 
the Shadow of Death! Vegetation there was none: but one immense 
shady tract proved to be a vast forest — literally a Black Forest — of 
charred trees! In its shape I seemed to recognise one of those dark 
patches, on the surface of the full moon*, which are visible to the 
naked eye. Dismal as these features were, there were others of quite 
as melancholy a character. Thus the bright spot named after Kepler 
by the astronomers, was made out by the Swedish Professor to be a 
great conical hill of bones bleached to a dazzling whiteness. To what 
class of animals they belonged it was impossible to determine: but 
none of them resembled the bones of the human species. 

From these indications we at first entertained sanguine hopes of 
seeing some living creatures; but not the least sign or stir of life 
could be detected in any part of the planet. But the most astounding 
discovery was yet to come. Amongst the dark patches on the face of 
the moon, discernible by the naked eye, is a remarkable one, supposed 


* Perhaps the one called Cleomedes. — Ep. 
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to be a valley or cavity, which has been estimated by some astrono- 
mers as fifty miles broad, and nearly three milesin depth. It is called 
after ‘Tycho Brahe, I believe, by the learned. In the midst of this 
huge hollow, there appears a bright spot, formerly the object of much 
speculation and controversy, but now ascertained, by the extraordinary 
powers of the new telescope to be the skeleton of a gigantic animal — 
of dimensions so enormous as to surpass the mammoth or mastodon as 
much as they exceed in size our ordinary oxen ! 

The skeleton was lying on its side; and most of the bones retaining 
their places, afforded a very good notion of its figure. According to 
the Frenchman, who professed to have studied osteology under Cuvier, 
the structure was very peculiar, and unlike that of any known ter- 
restrial animal, living or fossil. From the valley where it lay there 
ran a long narrow ravine, which you may trace by referring to a map 
of the moon. It was strewed with detached bones, and was doubtless 
the passage by which the Monster issued and returned from his 
foragings. 

The total absence of life, and the conical métund of bleached bones, 
were now accounted for; the Monster, after ravaging all around, had 
at last perished by famine: but there is something bewildering in the 
idea of a creature of such magnitude inhabiting a planet-not so large 
by two-thirds as our own. 

To give you any idea of the effect produced on us by so un- 
expected, and I may say so appalling, a spectacle, is impossible. It 
was absolutely stunning. We stood and looked silently in each other’s 
faces like men suddenly awakened from a sound sleep. Could it be 
real? Was it not alla dream? And ¢hat, then, was the Moon, the 
favourite haunt of poetical and romantic love fancies —one of the 
retreats of the fairies! Well might the Frenchman shrug his shoulders 
and exclaim that it was “ triste — vraiment affligeante!” Nor did it 
much surprise me to see the old white-haired gentleman, sitting on the 
grass, weeping like achild. In reality there was something depressing 
and shocking in the horrible desolation we had witnessed; yet withal 
so strangely fascinating, that we returned to it again and again. But 
we made no new discovery ; except of the crater of an extinct volcano, 
in the vicinity of the charred forest already described. 

At this point the party broke up, and Maclure and myself took 
leave. But there are mysterious whisperings afloat of subsequent 
explorations by a “select few;” and in particular of some supposed 
ethereal or angelic beings discovered in Vesta. Their shape, it is 
said, cannot be distinguished; nor are they visible whilst within the 
disc of the planet, which is a very bright one; but when beyond its 
edge they are discernible, against the dark sky, hovering about with 
a soft greenish light, like that of the fire flies one sees on the banks 
of the Rhine. As goon as I can obtain any authentic particulars you 
shall hear from me again. In the meantime, adieu. 

Yours ever, 
Cuartes MaitLanp Kizcour. 


I omitted to mention that, observing how everybody rubbed their 
eyes after looking through the telescope, I determined to watch my 
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own sensations, and detected a slight drawing or shooting pain in the 
organ; of course from the immense power of the lenses overstraining 
the optic nerves. I have just learned that several of the party are 
suffering from the same cause: one of them with even a temporary 
blindness of the right eye. 


THE LAST STAVE. 


_—_——. 


' . I. 

Wirxovt friends, and without money, 
Without power, without fame, 

Earth is but a bitter garden, 
Life is but a losing game. 

There’s a heart within my bosom 
(Ah! I know it, by the pain): 

Swiftness should be in my sinews; 
And within my head, a brain. 


II. 

Tell me how, with these good servants, 

Song of mine, how we may fare? 
We have but a paltry lodging 

"Neath this hedge, i’ the open air. 
Fain would I behold a dinner, 

But such visions now are rare :— 
Peace! I see the hawthorn banquet ; 

Come, we'll join the sparrows there! 


ml. 
What avail are Sages, — Muses, — 
If they bring not comforts nigh ? 
Ha! they force me upwards— onwards — 
Through the clouds—beyond the sky — 
Comets, planets, whirl around me! — 
Winds and rains are rushing by !— 
Orb on orb gives out wild music !— 


I grow breathless— God, I die! 








ANECDOTE 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “REAL RANDOM RECORDS.” * 


Tue Consort of our Gracious Queen is, as every body knows, a 
Prince of the House of Saxe Gotha: whether the famous Marshal 
Saxe was a member of the same family I cannot trace ; but the place 
is celebrated for its well-known Almack. Not that it was the first 
work of the kind by any means. Poor Richard’s Almanack preceded 
it by many years. So did Francis or Frances Moore’s ; and there 
was a popular one called Partridge’s. One of his descendants is a 
Professor of Astrology, or Astronomy, or Anatomy, at any rate of 
something beginning with A, at one of our Universities or Colleges. 
I am not sure that the name was not Woodcock; but it reminded one 
of some wild bird of the kind. ‘That notorious sporting character, 
Colonel Thornville of Thornton Royal, once shot sixty brace of them 
on the same day. Another celebrated sporting character was Sir 
John Lade or Ladd: I forget how much he betted to drive some sort 
of vehicle with two, or four, or six horses a certain number of miles 
in a certain number of hours, and whether he won or lost. But it 
was reckoned a great feat. ‘Then there was Merlin’s Carriage, with- 
out any horses at all. I am sure, at least, it went without horses ; but 
am not positive, if it was moved by springs or steam. Perhaps steam 
was not then invented. There are still carriages in the present day 
called Merlins or Berlins—which is it ?— but they are drawn by 
horses. The last invented vehicles, I believe, are called Broughams, 
or Brooms. But to return to Prince Albert of Prussia, the son or 
brother —no, the cousin of the present King. There are some curious 
particulars about the Court of Prussia, and Frederick the Great in 
the Memoirs of his aunt, the Margravine of Anspach and Bareuth. 
I remember reading them in the original French— who, by the way, 
excel in their biographies. The only thing we have to compare with 
them is the Life, by himself, of Lord Herbert of Cherburg. A noted 
place in war-time for harbouring the enemy’s privateers. They did 
a great deal of damage to our export, and picked up some very rich 
prizes in the Channel. One of them, called the Jones Paul, or some 
such name, terribly infested the Scotch and English coasts, till, ac- 
cording to a memorandum now lying before me, she was driven ashore 
in Kent, by Commodore G. P. R. James, and the pirates were taken 
prisoners at Severndroog Tower on Shooter’s Hill. E. T. 


* Vide No. I. p. 95. 
































RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, Ese. 


No. III. 


** They say that shadowes of deceased ghosts 
Doe haunt the houses and the graves about, 
Of such whose lives-lamp went untimely out, 
Delighting still in their forsaken hostes.”"— SYLVESTER. 


GHOST-SEERS are more abundant than ghosts. At this moment 
there are, we will venture to assert, hundreds of persons conscious of 
spectral appearances, even in the broad light of day, as vivid as the 
reality could be. If we might file a bill of discovery, and compel 
every party to make a clean breast, we should have volumes of reports 
recording cases in which the forms presented are not merely shadowy 
but apparently substantial,— men, women, quadrupeds, and other 
animals obscuring the objects behind them — figures of persons un- 
known, or of those who have gone to their place, visiting the seer 
singly, or in multitudes, and seeming intent on their own business or 
pleasure, — the men, women, and children sometimes conversing, ay, 
even audibly, —for all the senses are liable to these impressions — 
coming and going, stopping and meeting ; or, like the fearful crowd 
in the halls of Eblis, hurrying on in anguish, seeking rest and finding 
none.* 7 

Occasionally, however, the phantasms are transparent like the 
ghost that appeared to Scrooge. Such was the apparition mentioned 
by Dr. Abercrombie, whose patient, a gentleman of irritable habit op- 
pressed by a variety of uneasy sensations in his head, was sitting alone 
in the twilight after dinner, with the door of the room ajar. He saw 
a female figure with the face hidden by a large black bonnet and 
wrapped in a mantle, enter. She seemed to advance towards him, 
and then stop. He was convinced that it was a visual illusion, and 
even amused himself by watching it, observing that he could see 
through the shape the lock of the door and other objects behind it. 

The cases of Nicolai, Gleditsch, and others noticed in the works of 
Dr. Ferriar, Dr. Hibbert, and Sir Walter Scott, will immediately 
occur to those who have at all directed their reading to this subject ; 
and those who have not will find therein a rich mine of amusement 
and instruction. Happy is the seer to whom the spectre appears in 
no appalling shape, and whose levée and couchée is attended by an 
assembly of ordinary human beings, or by the Fauns or Fays of his 
early imagination. 


* Vathek. 
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In my youth I knew a man of strong mind subject to these visita- 
tions. He was a ripe scholar, died at an advanced age, early in the 
present century, and never exhibited any other mental disorder. ‘The 
actors in his phantasmagoria were frequently classical. Pan and his 
train were often present, but, unlike the shepherd in Theocritus, 
he feared them not: on the contrary, he would laugh heartily at 
their antics ; and when, sometimes, they carried the grotesque to the 
borders of the terrific, he would address them with— “ Ha, ha! 
I don’t care a farthing for ye: your grimaces entertain me mightily ” 
—and then go on with his regular business or conversation un- 
moved, till some new uncouth gambol attracted his attention to 
visitors unseen by any eye-but his own. One of his spectres was a 
strange heteroclite, — something between a satyr and Bottom after 
he was translated. This tickled him hugely, and he would repeat at 
such times some doggrel, most irreverently setting forth the merits of 
a college tutor, who, from some peculiarities in the conformation of 
his lower extremities, rejoiced in the sobriquet of “ Sheep-Shanks,” 
with considerable unction : — 

“ Ha, ha! Ha, ha! — There you are!” 


“ The satyrs of old were satyrs of note, 
With the head of a man and the legs of a goat; 
But our satyr so famous all satyrs surpasses, 
For his legs are a sheep’s and his head is an ass’s.” 


The fatal case ofthe unhappy patient, who was at first haunted by a 
spectral cat that came and disappeared he could not exactly tell how, 
then by a gentleman usher, who glided beside him or before him 
wherever he went, and lastly by a human skeleton that never left him, 
is stated at large by Dr. Hibbert and Sir Walter. Though the nar- 
rative is in substance the same as told by both, the graphic power of 
Scott, who, occasionally, confessed to the equipment of his friend’s 
story with a hat and walking cane, brings the scene before us. After 
relating the different stages of the disease, the author of the “ Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft ” proceeds thus :— 

“The physician was distressed to perceive, from these details, how 
strongly this visionary apparition was fixed in the imagination of his 
patient. He ingeniously urged the sick man, who was then in bed, 
with questions concerning the circumstances of the phantom’s appear- 
ance, trusting he might lead him, as a sensible man, into such con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies as might bring his common sense, 
which seemed to be unimpaired, so strongly into the field, as might 
combat successfully the fantastic disorder which produced such fatal 
effects. ‘This skeleton then,’ said the Doctor, ‘seems to you to be 
always present to your imagination ?’— ‘It is my fate, unhappily,’ 
answered the invalid, ‘always to see it.’ ——‘ Then I understand,’ con- 
tinued the physician, ‘it is now present to your imagination ?’ — ‘ To 
my imagination it certainly is so,’ replied the sick man.— ‘ And in what 
part of the chamber do you now conceive the apparition to appear ?’ 
the physician inquired. — ‘ Immediately at the foot of my bed ; when 
the curtains are left a little open,’ answered the invalid, ‘ the skeleton, 
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to my thinking, is placed between them, and fills the vacant space.’— 
‘You say you are sensible of the delusion,’ said his friend ; ‘have you 
firmness to convince yourself of the truth of this? Can you take 
courage enough to rise and place yourself in the spot so seeming to be 
occupied, and convince yourself of the illusion?’ —'The poor man 
sighed and shook his head negatively. ‘ Well,’ said the Doctor, ‘we 
will try the experiment otherwise.’ Accordingly, he rose from his 
chair by the bedside, and placing himself between the two half- 
drawn curtains at the foot of the bed, indicated as the place occu- 
pied by the apparition, asked if the spectre was still visible ? — ‘ Not 
entirely so,’ replied the patient, ‘because your person is betwixt him 
and me; but I observe his skull peering above your shoulder.’ 

“It is alleged the man of science started on the instant, despite 
philosophy, on receiving an answer ascertaining, with such minute- 
ness, that the ideal spectre was close to his own person. He resorted 
to other means of investigation and cure, but with equally indifferent 
success. ‘The patient sunk into deeper and deeper de,ection, and 
died in the same distress of mind in which he had spent the latter 
months of his life; and his case remains a melancholy instance of the 
power of imagination to kill the body, even when its fantastic terrors 
cannot overcome the intellect of the unfortunate persons who suffer 
under them.” 

Sir David Brewster in his “Letters on Natural Magic,” relates 
some curious instances of spectral illusions. On one occasion, the 
afflicted patient, a lady who had been subject to these attacks, saw 
the appearance of an approaching carriage and four. As it arrived 
within a few yards of the windows the party inside presented a ghastly 
company of skeletons and other hideous figures driven by postilions 
of the same unearthly class. The lady exclaimed, “ What have I 
seen ?” and the whole vanished. 


‘“‘ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these were of them.” 


It is undoubtedly true that these painful visitations yield, in most 
cases, to the power of medicine and regimen as readily as other bodily 
or mental derangements. Minds thus diseased have been ministered 
to with as much success as bodies suffering under the other disorders 
to which flesh is heir; and, as the cure proceeds, the spectral images, 
generally, become less and less vivid till they are hardly visible, and 
at last disappear altogether. 

Dr. Hibbert remarks that when ideas of vision are rendered unduly 
intense, three stages of excitement may give rise to spectral impres- 
sions. In the first stage nothing more than the outlines of the recol- 
lected images of the mind are, he observes, rendered as vivid as 
external impressions. In the second, ideas are vivified during dark- 
ness so as to produce phantasms of a perfect form; but these are 
easily expelled by a strong exposure to light. In the third, the 
illusions are not dispelled by light; but may subsist during the in- 
fluence of sensations ‘of an ordinary degree of intensity. 


It was but the other day that an example of such impressions was 
Ge 2 
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elicited in a court of justice. During the trial consequent upon the 
murder of the late Mr. Butler Bryan, Frances Myler deposed that she 
was in the wood on the day of the murder, heard the shot, and saw 
the man {who discharged. the pistol run away. This witness had 
manifested great excitement: on one occasion the judge termed it a 
paroxysm of excitement. She was thus cross-examined, according 
to the newspaper report — 

Mr. Lynch. “ Did you ever see Mr. Bryan since he was shot ?” 

Witness. “ Yes, after.” 

Judge Ball (in surprise). “ After he was shot?” 

Witness. “Yes, my lord.” 

Mr. Lynch, “Where did you see him ?” 

Witness. “I saw his ghost.” (A laugh.) ‘Sorrow one need laugh 
at it.” 

Mr. Lynch. “ Was it the ghost of Mr. Bryan that told you to come 
and give information ?” 

Witness. “No; I never spoke to the ghost. Ionly think, if I shut 
my eyes, that it is fornent me.” * 

Sir David Brewster well observes, that although it is not probable 
that we shall ever be able to understand the actual manner in which 
a person of sound mind beholds spectral apparitions in the broad 
light of day, yet we may arrive at such a degree of knowledge on the 
subject as to satisfy rational curiosity and to strip the phenomena of 
every attribute of the marvellous. ‘Even the vision of natural ob- 
jects,” writes Sir David, in continuation, “presents to us insurmount- 
able difficulties, if we seek to understand the precise part which the 
mind performs in perceiving them; but the philosopher considers 
that he has given a satisfactory explanation of vision when he de- 
monstrates that distinct pictures of external objects are painted on 
the retina, and that this membrane communicates with the brain by 
means of nerves of the same substance as itself, and of which it is 
merely an expansion. Here we reach the gulf which human intel- 
ligence cannot pass; and if the presumptuous mind of man shall dare 
to extend its speculations farther, it will do it only to evince its in- 
capacity and mortify its pride.” 

The same accomplished philosopher, in conversing with the lady to 
whose case we have referred, and who had read Dr. Hibbert’s work 
previous to her attack, told her that if she should ever see such a 
thing, she might distinguish a genuine ghost existing externally, and 
seen as an external object, from one created by the mind, by merely 
pressing one eye or straining them both so as to see objects double ; 
for in this case the external object would invariably be doubled, 
while the impression on the retina created by the mind would remain 
single. She remembered this when subject to the attacks; but the 
state of agitation which generally accompanies them seems to have 
prevented her from making the experiment as a matter of curiosity. 

The cases of Nicolai and of this lady proceeded, apparently, from 
derangement of stomach. Her first illusion affected her ear only. 


* Times, 7th March, 1844. + Letters on Natural Magic. 
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Colonel Gardiner had sustained a severe shock by a fall from his 
horse a short time before the vision, accompanied by vocal reproof, 
that impressed his mind so strongly and worked so great a moral and 
religious change in his character up to the time of his death at Pres- 
tonpans. The effect produced by the disordered body upon the 
mind is strongly illustrated by the case recorded by Dr. Patouillet. 
A family of nine persons had 


eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner. * 





Their madness affected them variously. One jumped into a pond. 
Another shouted that within a month a neighbour would lose a cow. 
A third proclaimed that the crown piece of sixty pence would soon 
rise to five livres. Their senses returned, it is true, on the next day, 
but no memory of what had passed remained, and all the nine saw 
objects double. On the third day every object appeared to them as 
red as scarlet ; and Sir David Brewster, in his comments on the case, 
observes, that this red light was probably nothing more than the red 
phosphorescence produced by the pressure of bloodvessels on the 
retina, and analogous to the masses of blue, green, yellow, and red 
light produced by a similar pressure in headaches, arising from a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs. 

The mind, then, when we labour under excitement, depression, or 
certain forms of disease, is in a state to receive unreal impressions, 
and to embody, as it were, well-remembered forms. The conscience- 
stricken murderer is haunted by his victim, and exclaims — 


‘“‘ Tf I stand here, I saw him.” 


These bodiless creations have formed a most effectual part of the 
machinery of poets from time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary. In every age, in every language, these aerial 
visitations are made to fall upon the melancholy or guilty eye and ear. 
The Ghost of Cesar rises before Brutus : — 


“ How ill this taper burnes. Ha! who comes heere? 
I think it is the weakenesse of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous Apparition. 
It comes upon me: art thou 7 thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angell, or some divell, 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my haire to stare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Ghost. Thy evill spirit, Brutus. 
Bru. Why comst thou ? 
Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Bru. Well then I shall see thee againe ? 
Ghost. I, at Philippi. 
Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then : 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest. 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talke with thee.” 


* Black Henbane — Hyoscyamus niger, 
Gc@ 3 
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Again, towards the end of the Fifth Act :— 


“ Clitus. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dardanius. To kill him, Clitus: looke, he meditates. 
Clit. Now is that noble vessell full of griefe, 

That it runnes over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius, list a word. 
Volum. What says my Lord ? 
Bru. Why this, Volumnius : 

The Ghost of Cesar hath appear’d to me. 

Two severall times by night: at Sardis, once ; 

And this last night, here in Philippi fields : 

I know my houre is come.” 


In the same spirit another mighty magician raises the Bodach Glas 
before the eyes of the dejected Fergus previous to the skirmish at 
Clifton, and again on the night preceding his execution. 

Crabbe has painted the guilty visionary of low life with a master 
hand : — 


* And so I sat and look’d upon the stream, 
How it ran on, and felt as in a dream: 
But dream it was not: No!—I fix’d my eyes 
On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise : 
I saw my father on the water stand, 
And hold a thin pale boy in either hand ; 
And there they glided ghastly on the top 
Of the salt flood, and never touch’d a drop: 
I would have struck them, but they knew th’ intent, 
And smil’d upon the oar, and down they went. 
“ Now, from that day, whenever I began 
To dip my net, there stood the hard old man — 
He and those boys: I humbled me and pray’d 
They would be gone :—they heeded not, but stay’d : 
Nor could I turn, nor would the boat go by, 
But, gazing on the spirits, there was I. 
They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die: 
And every day, as sure as day arose 
Would these three spirits meet me ere the close : 
To hear and mark them daily was my doom, 
And ‘ come,’ they said, with weak, sad voices, ‘ come.’ 
To row away, with all my strength I tried, 
But there were they, hard by me in the tide, 
The three unbodied forms — and ‘ come,’ still ‘ come,’ they cried.” * 


But if, in a great majority of cases, the ‘spectres which arise from 
mental excitement or bodily derangement die away gradually before 
medical treatment, waxing faint and shadowy as the cure advances, 
some of these startling visions suddenly appear without any assignable 
reason, and, as arbitrarily, vanish. In illustration of this class of 
cases, Dr. Hibbert quotes from the Edinburgh Literary Gazette an 
anecdote related by Sir Walter Scott when ‘the Doctor read to the 
Royal Society the paper which gave rise to his admirable “ Sketches.” 





* Peter Grimes. 
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One of the presidents of the Swiss Cantons had occasion to visit 
the library of the establishment. ‘“ Entering it about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, what was his amazement to see the former president of 
the same body, his deceased friend, sitting in solemn conclave in the 
president’s chair, with a numerous list of ‘ great men dead’ assisting 
him in his deliberations! He hastened from the place in fear, and 
went to some of his brethren in office to advise upon the most speedy 
measures to divorce the usurpers of their stations ; but on returning 
with a reinforcement of trembling associates, he found the long table 
in statu quo, the chairs empty, and every mark of the mysterious 
deliberations vanished into air.” 

A still more striking story is recorded by the same author in an 
additional note to his second edition. 

“* About a dozen of years ago,” writes Dr. Hibbert’s correspondent, 
a respectable individual of Edinburgh, who favoured the Doctor with 
his name and address, “a gentleman, with whom I had been long 
and intimately acquainted, died very suddenly. The information of 
his decease reached me soon after, and produced no slight emotion in 
my mind, which, although banished by the business in which I was 
employed, was occasionally renewed by the conversation of those with 
whom I associated. At dinner the subject was talked of in my family. 
I again pursued my vocation; and being more than usually busy, if 
it occurred again, it was only for a moment, and the feeling far less 
intense. About nine in the evening I went up stairs’and joined my 
family ; the circumstance was not again mentioned by any one, we 
being engaged in talking over some family-matters in which we were 
interested. After supper, according to my usual custom, I went down 
stairs to take a walk in the court behind my house. This court was 
a parallelogram, and mostly paved, from thirty to forty feet in length ; 
its breadth more than half as much: in part it was bounded by ex- 
tensive open gardens, from which it was divided by a low parapet- 
wall, surmounted with a light railing; the extremities at both ends 
were the walls of offices belonging to the house. ‘The sky was clear 
and the night serene ; and there was no light from my window which 
could either fall or produce any shadow in the court. (You will in- 
stantly perceive my reason for relating these minute particulars. ) 

“When I went down stairs, I was musing on a subject by no asso- 
ciation of ideas connected with my deceased friend, and for several 
hours did not note him in my mind. My entrance to the court was 
at an angle; and I had proceeded at a slow pace, nearly half way 
across, still pursuing my ruminations, when the figure of my departed 
friend seemed suddenly to start up right before me, at the opposite 
angle of the court. I do not at this moment see the pen in my hand, 
nor the paper on which I am writing more visibly and distinctly 
than he appeared to me; so that I could at a glance discern his whole 
costume. He was not in his usual dress, but in a coat of a different 
colour, which he had for many months left off wearing : I could even 
remark a figured vest, which he had also worn about the same time ; 
also a coloured handkerchief around his neck, in which I had used to 


see him in a morning; and my powers of vision seemed to become 
GG 4 
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more keen as I gazed on the phantom before me. It seemed to be 
leaning in the angle, with its back to the wall, and gave me a bow, or 
rather a familiar nod of recognisance, making a slight motion with 
the right hand. I acknowledge that I started, and an indescribable 
feeling, which I shall never forget, shot through my frame; but after 
a pause of, I suppose, from twenty to thirty seconds, 1 became con- 
vinced that it was either an optical deception, or some sudden hallu- 
cination of the mind. I recovered my fortitude; and, keeping my 
eye intently fixed on the spectre, walked briskly up to the spot. It 
vanished, not by sinking into the earth, but by seeming insensibly to 
melt into viewless air. I brought my hand in contact with the wall 
on which it seemed to lean, felt nothing, and the illusion was vanished 
for ever.” 

The narrator adds that, no doubt, all this happened in consequence 
of the previous excitement of his feelings, and the deep impression 
left on his mind; but he had never been able to comprehend how it 
should have occurred, after the subject had been banished from his 
memory, and when his thoughts were employed on a very different 
subject; nor could he conceive how the external organs of sight 
should so readily be united with imagination, in producing the ex- 
traordinary illusion, especially with one who was decidedly pee 
on the subject. 

Upon these observations Dr. Hibbert remarks to his intelligent 
correspondent, who had not at the time seen his work, that these 
truly pertinent questions are frequently discussed therein, —as indeed 
they are most philosophically and satisfactorily, in some chapters 
of the fourth part of his second edition. These attacks, for such in 
truth they are, come, like others of a more fatal nature, when they 
are least expected. 

My own experience — it is, perhaps, hardly worth mentioning — 
has hitherto been confined to three occasions, and these occurred in 
childhood, youth, and manhood. 

When I was about seven years of age, I was taken to sleep with 
my kind aunt on the second floor, in consequence of some slight epi- 
demic which had invaded our nursery. I had heard, you may be 
sure, old Martha’s solemn communications to Peggy touching the 
demise of the two babes who had entered this world and left it for a 
better before my arrival. One night, before my aunt came up to bed, 
{ awoke suddenly with the sensation that a small hand was passing 
down my face, and saw, by the night-light, two little children with 
fair hair and radiant faces standing close to the bedside, and looking 
on me. ‘They said something, and I thought I could distinguish the 
word “ Brother!” At the same moment, as they appeared to recede 
upwards through the closed window, I heard a strain of music. 
They looked so lovely and happy that I was not frightened, but lay 
awake hoping they would come again, and, when my aunt came up, 
told her what I had seen and heard. She tried to convince me that I 
had been dreaming, but I could not be so convinced; and when I 
told her that I loved them, and that if they would not come to me, 
I should like to go to play with them, her countenance changed—she 
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kissed me, and with a faltering voice said, — “ Not yet, dear child; 
not yet, I trust.” 

They came no more, and whenever I afterwards reverted to the 
occurrence, every body looked grave, and I could get no explanation, 
excepting that, on the night in question, the members of a glee club, 
all of whom were known to our family, had stopped on their way home 
and given us a serenade. 

I was now about fourteen, and, as we were sitting after tea on a 
winter evening, was requested to go into the library, which was in the 
part of the house formerly occupied by the suicidal Guinea captain, 
for a volume of Dryden. Leaving the room where the family were 
assembled, with a chamber candlestick, I shut the door, traversed a 
short dark passage, and had my hand firmly on the lock handle of the 
library door, when it seemed to be opened from within so forcibly that, 
holding on the handle as I did, I felt pulled with the door into the 
room, and my light was extinguished. Old nurse’s description of the 
captain rushed into my mind. I saw nothing, but fancied I heard a 
gurgling and moaning, and staggered back to the party (none of whom 
had left their places), looking, they told me, very pale. After they 
had heard some excuse for my not finding the book, and after my 
mother and aunt had looked very hard at each other, the conversation, 
which had related to a passage in Palamon and Arcite, took a different 
turn. 

I can just remember some of the old privateer captains with their 
bronzed faces and laced cocked-hats and waistcoats, men familiar with 
the haunted West Indian “ Keys,” who could tell many a wild story, 
sing songs that breathed of the sea and foreign lands, and make san- 
garee, sosexquisitely fragrant, that, as an enthusiast, who had tasted of 
their handy-work in this line, once declared, it was like drinking a 
meadow in May, cowslips and all. 

A prize had been brought into port by one of these privateers, and 
great were the expectations of the captors. Hints had been dropped 
of the invaluable nature of a part of the cargo by the defeated captain, 
and as the well-secured packages of which it almost entirely consisted 
were numerous, the owners thought that their fortune was made. Well, 
they unpacked and unpacked, but nothing appeared excepting some very 
fine specimens of corals and shells, which my father purchased. Upon 
mentioning their disappointment to their prisoners, not without hints 
that it would be better for the latter to point out at once where the 
treasure was, the captive master and his mates directed them, evi- 
dently with some chagrin, to remove a plank in the cabin, the situation 
of which they described. Search was accordingly made, and, sure 
enough, a case, 


“ ‘With iron clasp’d and with iron bound,” 


was discovered. Expectation was on tiptoe. The secret was out; 
and now the owners and their friends crowded round to feast their 
eyes on the latent diamonds and pearls. The iron clasps were filed 
through, the lid was carefully raised with chisels; a second box was 
contained within, then a third, and a fourth. When this last was 
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opened, fine raw cotton appeared. Layer after layer was removed, 
and at last a satin wrapper, tied with silken strings and sealed, was 
visible. The seals and string were hastily broken, the wrapper un- 
folded, and at last appeared a small silver crucifix, which had be- 
longed to some Roman Catholic hierarch who had died in the odour 
of sanctity, intrinsically worth about sixty shillings. The faces of 
the expectants may be imagined. 

Whilst under the care of the Rev. Basil Burch, it was my habit to 
leave school on Saturday night and return on Monday morning. On 
my way home I had to pass some of the old chequer-windowed 
taverns redolent of the shrub, pine-apple rum, lime-punch, and turtle 
of a century and more, and sending out the radiance that shone 
within through the red hangings with a warmth that thawed the wintry 
street and lighted up the old gables of the houses opposite, till the 
grim features and figures carved thereon were all in a ruddy glow, 
and looked inclined to come down and join in the revelry. If tales 
were true, roaring blades such as Low, Lowther, and Roberts had, in 
former years, there predominated over mighty bowls — rovers who 
sailed under the black flag, declared war against all the world, gave 
their prisoners, if they did not like their looks, a grill of their own 
ears for breakfast, poured out blood like water, and by dint of alcohol 
kept themselves and their crews up to the piratical point.* 


“* Every man to his gun! 

But the work must be done 
With cutlash f, pike and pistol : 

And when we no longer can strike a blow, 

Fire the magazine-train — then up we go! 

"Tis a snugger birth in the blue below, 

Than to swing in the wind and feed the crow "— 
Said Jolly Ned Teach of Bristol. 


One November night, not long after my adventure in the library, as 
I passed one of these reeking sanctuaries and some such rough chorus 
burst forth upon the night, a cold shiver came over me, and looking 
up, I beheld the Guinea captain by the lurid light that streamed 
through the tavern window. ‘There he stood, girt with his hanger, 
right in my path, as if lingering near the scene of his former orgies, 
with his gashed throat, whip, shackles, and bowl of horse beans. 
His very dress was clearly defined, from the silver-laced cocked-hat, 
low-pocketed, wide-sleeved, collarless coat, and embroidered blood- 
stained waistcoat, with huge flaps descending upon his knee-buckled 
breeches, down to his speckled silk stockings and shoes surmounted 
with great silver buckles. ‘Then I felt the force of those awful words 


* «In Black-beard’s Journal, which was taken, there were several memorandums 
of the following nature found writ with his own hand:— Such a day, Rum all 
out. — Our Company somewhat sober.— A damn’d confusion amongst us !— Rogues 
a plotting. — Great talk of separation. — So I look’d sharp for a prize. — Such a day 
took one, with a great deal of liquor on board, so kept the company hot— damned hot — 
then all things went well again.” —‘* A General History of the Pyrates, by Captain 
Charles Johnson,” 1724. Chap. iii. Of Captain Teach, alias Blackbeard.” 

t The true buccanneer orthography. 
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— “the hair of my flesh stood up” — I turned and fled, not daring to 
look behind me, — tottered home, I knew not how, related my ad- 
venture, and was immediately ordered to bed, and dosed for a smart 
attack of fever, according to the prescriptions in such case made and 
provided. 


THE TWO NIGHTINGALES: 
AN APOLOGUE FOR POETS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


In the deep quiet of an ancient wood 
Two nightingales, that since the sun had set 
Had filled the enraptured solitude with song, 
Sat silent for awhile, and thus began, 
One with the other, interchange of thoughts. 


“ [’'m weary,” said the one with weakest voice, 
“ Of singing all night long to these dull boughs, 
With none to listen to my heavenly notes. 
What are to me these green insensate woods, 
Yon moon and stars and the unheeding sky ? 
I would have lovers wander in the shade 
At twilight hour, to listen to my voice 
And call it beautiful. I would have youths, 
Teeming with gentle fancies, quit their books, 
And bend their willing ear to my sweet strains: 
I would have sages harken to my lay, 
And own me poet of the pensive night. 
Why should I waste my music on the winds, 
Or how sing on abandoned to neglect? 
I will away, and force the callous crowd 
To be delighted. Through some city vast 
My voice shall sound, till busy men shall stop, 
And to my floods of swelling melody 
Give ear enraptured. Brother, come away!” 


“No,” said the other, “I am happy here ; 
To me all needless is the world’s applause. 
Amid these oaks, surrounded by these hills, 
Lulled by the dash of waters down the rocks, 
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Looked on by moon and stars, leave me to sing. 
My breast is full— my song an utterance 

Of joy, that gives me joy to breathe it out — 
My song its own reward. — Why should I court 
The ear of men, or pine in useless grief 

That hither comes no audience for my lays? 
Mine is a hymn of Gratitude and Love, 

An overflowing from my inmost heart ; 

And if men listen and are pleased, not less 

My pleasure in administering to theirs. 

But if none hear, or even care to hear, 

Not the less happy would I be to sing.” 


“Thou poor in spirit,” said the first ; “ not mine 
This dull contentment, this ignoble peace, 
To which I leave thee. On adventurous wing 
I take my flight to the abodes of men, 
And they shall honour and exalt my name ;— 
So fare thee well!” and as he said he flew 
From his companion, scorning his low mind; 
And ere the morning reached, on pinions free, 
A vast, smoke-mantled, dim metropolis, 
With domes and columns, spires, and monuments, 
And multitudinous chimneys tall as these, 
Towering towards the ever hazy sky ; 
And here, alighting on a house-top, sat, 
And looked about him. Far on every side 
Stretched the long line of streets and thoroughfares, 
Trod by a busy and impatient mass ; 
Church bells rang heavily on the morning air, 
And chariots rattled o’er the dusty stones ; 
Loud was the roaring of the multitude, 
Loud was the clink of hammers on the ear, 
And loud the whirling of incessant wheels, 
Pistons and pumps, revolving cylinders, 
And ever-hissing steam in factories vast. 
But, nothing daunted by the hubbub round, 
And conscious of some utterance in himself, 
The ambitious nightingale began his song. 
"Twas a forced effort, in the eye of day, 
For bird like him, by night alone inspired. 
But still he sang, and on the smoky air 
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Poured a full stream of no mean music forth. 

Till sunny noon, till lamp-lit eve he sang, 

But no one listened. All men were absorbed 

In the pursuit of pleasure or of gain, 

And had no time for melodies like his. 

One man alone looked upwards where he sat, 

And said in scorn, “ Yon eloquent sparrow seems 
To mourn his mate, perchance by school-boy slain 
Or ruthless cat !—I would its twittering ceased !” 
Weary at heart the nightingale became, 

And disappointment rankled into hate ;— 

“ Alas!” said he, “ the age of song is past! 

I’m born too late — merit has no reward ; — 

The cold, unfeeling, and most grovelling crowd 
Forsakes dear Poesy for love of wealth, 

And all forlorn and desolate am I.” 


So saying, he outstretched his wings, and fied 
Back to his solitude, and sang no more ; 
And living voiceless, angry with himself 
And with the world, he died before his time, 
And left no mourner to lament his fate. 


The other nightingale, more wise than he, 
With fuller voice and music more divine, 
Stayed in the woods, and sang but when inspired 
By the sweet breathing of the midnight wind, 
By the mysterious twinkling of the stars, 
By adoration of the Great Supreme, 
By beauty in all hues and forms around, 
By Love and Hope, and Gratitude and Joy ; 
And thus inspired, the atmosphere was rife 
With the prolonged sweet music that he made. 
He sought no listeners — heedless of applause — 
But sang as the stars shone, from inward light, 
A blessing to himself and all who heard. 


The cotter wending weary to his home 
Lingered full oft to listen to his song, 
And felt ’twas poetry, yet knew not why ; 
And lonely students, wandering in the woods, 
Loved nature more because this bird had sung. 
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GATHERED BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


THE HELIGOLAND WEDDING.* 


THE storm had raged out; the sea once more slept. It was Sun- 
day ; little barks bedecked with green, white, red flags rocked upon 
the long, lazy undulations, and swam far out to sea, till the sun went 
down, and the rays from the lighthouse on Heligoland flashed brighter 
and brighter, against the still darkening heaven. One of those joyous 
craft was almost surcharged with men and women in holiday trim. 
It lay so deep in the water that the hand could skim the surface. 
As the air was warm and a soft breath from the south curled the 
waves, nightfall brought with it the magic phenomenon of the phos- 
phorescent sea. The leaping waters sparkled about the bows of the 
vessel, like diamonds in the dark, that have been previously held for 
some time in the sunbeams, and a broad, deep, shining wake follow- 
ing the keel, slowly closed in, and was lost in the general agitation. 

Nigh the helm sate a young maiden, who seemed to have wedded 
her eyes to this fascinating glitter and dance of the main. <A simple 
chaplet of half-blown roses, prettily twined about the half turban, 
which distinguishes every genuine daughter of Heligoland, marked 
her out as a bride. Beside her sate her youthful husband in his 
plain, neat pilot’s dress, cheerful, gallant, happy. He joined his com- 
panions in singing old mariners’ ditties, whilst his young bride, 
stealthily smiling, drew the name of her beloved with a little stick on 
the flood, and watched with delight the restless scintillations of the 
water, as, now for more, now for fewer moments, it hurried along the 
vanishing love-cyphers. 

It is the custom in Heligoland, the nuptial ceremony being over, 
for bride and bridegroom, with all the wedding guests, to promenade 
the island, visiting in their tour the wider lanes of the Cliff and Low- 
land. Wind and weather permitting, the company will amuse them- 


* Hericorann, or Hetcotanp; a group of small islands in the North sea, be- 
longing formerly to Denmark, now to Great Britain, and situated about twenty- 
eight miles from the mouth of the Weser, the Elbe, and the Eyder. It consists of 
the principal island, subdivided into the Cliff and the Lowland; the smaller island 
called the Down; and several sand-banks and rocks, of which that called the Monk 
is the most conspicuous. Heligoland has two good harbours, and to the east of the 
Down is a road where vessels may anchor in forty-eight feet of water. Population 
2000, who subsist chiefly by fishing, anp actine as ritots. It was taken from the 
Danes by the British in 1807, and rendered a depot for merchandise. At the peace 
of 1814, it was retained by this country.” — Edinburgh Gazetteer. 
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selves with getting on board a shallop, putting up a sail, and pushing 
out as far to sea, as pleasure and the humour of the hour happen to 
lure on the frolicsome hearts. Such a glad bridal party we behold in 
the skiff that rivets our observation. Already she nears the island, and 
the fury of the surge is distinctly heard at the foot of the cliffs which 
tower up in dark outlines before them. Upon the right, a singularly 
dazzling white strip runs, edging the horizon, in which an inexperienced 
observer would descry perilous mist. It is nothing but the peculiar 
glimmer of the white sand-hills, which, even under a gloomy sky, rise 
as if touched by moonlight, out of the dark waves. The steersman 
tacked. The foreland, besprinkled with sparkling lights, and above, 
the brighter points of the upper ground, came out from the dim night, 
clearly defined. In the distance was heard a dull roar. The crew 
listened, and with more and more attention, to the indeterminate sound, 
until they satisfied themselves that a steam-boat was approaching 
from one of the East Frisian islands. 

The arrival of a steam-boat at Heligoland is an event of no ordi- 
nary importance there. Civilisation then sets her foot upon the 
remote island, and life, or its promise, returns to the desolate rock. 
Not a Heligolander but rejoices when the flag flies upon the Fatt. 
All crowd to the wooden breast-work by the stair, seeking with eyes 
of joy and expectation in the horizon, the on-swimming pillar of 
smoke, and eagerly judging from its aspect, the distance, and the 
duration of the suspense—to which every islander is by nature con- 
demned at his birth. 

For this reason too was the steersman of our shallop intent upon 
landing as soon as possible. Another sail was set, the craft was 
brought so near the wind that she skipped along the waters like a 
light-pinioned sea-mew, and she ran into port at the same instant with 
the panting Colossus. The beach, as usual, was thronged. The few 
bathing visitors were already on the shore, with no weightier business 
than that of seeing strangers land. Some were expecting friends; 
others, with good reason, or none at all, looked for letters, whilst many 
were enticed to the water side in the stillness of evening by the fresh 
sea air only; or it might be, to listen to the monotonous voice of the 
sea surge that falls so solemnly sweet upon the soul, affecting it ever as 
with a charm. 

Amidst this continual fluctuation of strangers and natives our 
wedding party moved, till the first boat from the steam-ship came 
ashore, and deposited new bathing guests upon the isle. Ancient 
usage forbade their longer stay amongst the crowd, but called them 
home to spend the jocund evening in chat and song, and dance. A 
more vehement pressing of the multitude, and loud cheers pursuing 
them from the strand, neither attracted their attention, nor delayed 
their returning steps; for the Heligoland youth —as they well knew 
— have overflowing spirits, and in the fresh gladness and vigour of 
life, are not slow to break out, with or without occasion, into joyous 
uproar. 

The table was already spread in the abode of the bridegroom. The 
sisters of the bride had seen every thing put in order, and the father 
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of the bridegroom, a grey-headed eighty-year-old pilot, from whom 
the storm had snatched all his sons but the two youngest, abandoned 
himself to the enjoyment of the hour. One of his sons, at least, he 
might now consider as the nurse of his life’s last years. The youngest, 
it is true, was wanting in the blithe circle of guests. He had sailed 
several days before for Denmark, and since been hindered of his re- 
turn by contrary winds. 

The guests were sitting down to table when an obtrusive clamouring 
and calling arose without, so confused that no one could catch the 
meaning of the shouts, still less divine the cause of the wild tumult. 
The well-known voice of the crier, however, soon made itself heard 
above the din. Every ear was stretched to drink in the prolonged 
sentences of the Heligoland Mercury ; and, as he ceased, every soul 
broke out into such unbridled expressions of joy, that a stranger might 
have thought that some indescribable good had that instant lighted 
upon the world. Even the hoary father paced through the room more 
actively than was his wont, and put on, mechanically, his dusty south- 
wester —the ordinary pilot’s hat, made of canvas impregnated with 
wax, which, with its strange form, affords so good a protection against 
wind and weather. 

The crier came freighted with intelligence gladdening to the heart 
of every Heligolander:—a large merchantman had stranded some 
leagues out at sea at high water :—Good news indeed for Heligoland 
pilots !— conjuring up in their imagination the sweetest images of life. 
Wealth and luxury surround them. ‘The cares of the world flee 
routed. Hope, and gain, and happiness have come to their very 
threshold. 

In spite of ancient custom, and the happy occasion, the object of 
the meeting was forgotten from the moment of the crier’s notification. 
In an instant, every pilot had seized his hat, was off—and already 
preparing to put to sea. ‘The tastefully-adorned room was empty — 
the bridegroom himself had disappeared. He returned, however, after 
a moment’s absence, during which he had equipped himself for a long 
sea trip. His bride alone of all that noisy multitude was ill at ease 
and unable to share in the general joy. She approached her husband 
when he entered the deserted room. 

“ Erich, you will not put to sea to-day? Look, dearest, how well 
the roses become your Doris —the roses which you reared for her, 
with your own dear hand, against this day. You will not crop these 
buds so soon! No, Erich, not to-day! It is your duty to remain. 
Shall I doubt your love and constancy, and mourn already a widow’s 
lot ? You will not leave me!” And Doris strove in vain to hide the 
maidenly blush that gracefully overspread her finely featured coun- 
tenance. 

Erich was irresolute. Love for his bride, and the defying boldness 
of the son of the sea—the sure prospect of rich booty —and an eager 
love of peril were conflicting in his bosom. 

“ Hold me not, dear Doris,” he answered. “I must be gone. Place 
no difficulties between me and instant departure. I go poor—I shall 
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return rich. Remember, my beloved, it is for you I climb the wreck ; 
for you I fight with the elements and with man.” 

“* And if you are worsted! If man and storm should overmatch 
your strength. Oh, Heaven !—#if you return not!” 

* These are gloomy thoughts!” rejoined Erich; “ desponding — 
uncalled for. Art thou my Doris !—the most heroic, the most intrepid 
of our island girls? Fie, fie! A hundred times hast thou seen me 
put to sea in weather that might have given thee fear, and thou hast 
man not. Why so dismayed, so disheartened, and so childish 
to-day ?” 

“ Call me not childish, dearest Erich,” replied the young wife of 
the pilot. “I think only of you, and of our grey-headed father. Do 
you not remember, Erich, six weeks ago, as we sat in clear moonlight 
on the Sathorn*, and spoke of our approaching marriage? Can you 
not call to mind the promise which you gave me on that calm and 
lovely night? You plighted your word not to quit me on our wedding- 
day. You cannot gainsay it. I will not let thee go. It was a word 
solemnly given, and must not be broken. Misfortune follows else. 
Oh, I know that you will stay. You will not refuse your wife’s first 
prayer! Heaven forbid—then you will not—you will not—I know 
you too well, my beloved.” And the maiden fell half-weeping, half- 
laughing about the pilot’s neck, and clung to it, as almost despairing 
of her prayer. Erich was mute; and as he cast his eyes gloomily 
upon the ground, his bride relaxed her hold, and stepped back in fear- 
filled expectation. ‘The decisive word yet hovered upon the firmly 
closed lips of her young husband. 

“ Father shall decide,” cried the pilot, at length, in a tone of reso- 
lution ; and Doris, clapping her hands in joy, was in a moment upon 
her knees before the old man, raising to him a look of supplication so 

. tender, so eager, so natural in the devoted wife, that in truth a de- 
cision ought not to have been an affair of difficulty to the referee. 
Nor was it. Matten was an old seaman, an islander, a son of Heli- 
goland. His keen eye turned from the kneeling bride to the open 
window, through which the growling of the breakers came like music 
to him. Upon the flashing surface of the sea, tossed single bright 
lights, whilst outcry, curses, laughter, pealed up from the crowded 
beach. 

“ There, see! see! they are afloat already, d n them ;” cried 
Erich, pointing menacingly and with clenched fists to the sparks on 
the water. 

“Stay then with thy Doris,” besought the kneeling maiden, and 
with both arms entwined the knees of father and son. It was then 
the old man spake, seized with the inveterate seaman’s-passion ;— 

“ Quick, Erich, aboard, aboard! and thy old father’s luck go with 
thee !”— 

“ Farewell, sweet Doris!” said the pilot, stooping over his wife, 
who, at his father’s words, had already sunk upon the ground. He 


? 





* The southernmost point of the island. 
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kissed her forehead and hair, and plucked a rose from her virgin 
garland. He plunged at once into the starlight night. 

Doris recovered to find only her robust father-in-law with her in 
the apartment. He stood at the window, and, with a quick and 
animated eye, pursued the glancing lights, that, increasing and in- 
creasing in number, were fast wavering into the deep water. 

“ Cruel, cruel father!” exclaimed the girl. “I may never look 
upon him more !”— 

*“* My son is a seaman!” was the old man’s reply ; “ wouldst like 
better to have a hireling sailor for thy husband, than a free pilot ?” 

“No, no, father; I love Heligoland, and am her daughter !” 

“ Be easy, then! Heaven shall guard him, and the sea serve him !” 


It was yet deep night when the little wreck-seeking fleet of the 
Heligolanders discovered the stranded ship. The senses of mari- 
ners are acute like those of the American savages, and of other men 
who cleave to nature. But the breakers rushed with such terrific 
violence over the wreck, that it needed the greatest courage and 
address to surmount the peril of being themselves dashed in pieces. 
Round about, as far as their practised eyes could reach, black spots 
were visible, which, in countless numbers, drew gradually nearer to 
them. What were they ?— Pilots from Cuxhaven, Husum, Tonningen, 
and other fishing places along the coast. ‘The zeal for plunder drove 
them all out upon the turbulent main. Greediness of gain, the glee 
of fight, want at home, a starving family, and custom, that most 
potent idol of mankind, had no less their part in the general movement. 
The call to the wreck sounds to the pilot ever like an invitation to 
the highest and surest game of chance, but also like the summons to 
battle. Strict morality may easily hurl her anathema against his 
vocation, and she shall be justified, although not wholly. For there 
are usages in life, which, by the mere fact of their existence, have a 
far safer moral basis than the statute—the formula received for valid. 
Amongst these, one is the Rignt or StRAND. It touches not properly 
the practice to assert that the perversion of human passions has con- 
nected with it faults and crimes to be condemned and hated; but 
rather the immediate perpetrators of such offences. The friend of 
humanity, indeed, may be pardoned for preferring the utter abolition 
of the practice to the toleration of the horrors, which, unless singularly 
fortunate circumstances should intervene, must occur in the clearing 
of every wreck. 

The operation of clearing brings with it this inevitable concomi- 
tant — the unhappy fact that every pilot in his next neighbour sees 
an enemy and a robber. This of itself has often sufficed to rend 
every tie of kindred, to annul every right of friendship, whilst the 
fight for the masterless property has endured. There arises amongst 
Clearers a bloody fight for life and death in the midst of peace. In 
this suspension of all human rights, this plenary indulgence of all 
the baser passions, this surrendering of the sceptre to crude and 
naked violence, lies alone the immorality of the strand-law. 
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But to return to the flotilla of our Heligolanders. 

Erich had a swift-sailing boat; she was one of the first in the surf 
of the wreck. The darkness left little to be discerned. White 
columns of foam were seen raging up the vessel’s side. Now and 
then the cracking of a plank was heard, —or a piece of the rigging 
dropping into the sea; far and near, the stroke of oars, wild outcries, 
threats and execrations, and upon the wreck, the pitiful whine of the 
abandoned domestic animals :—thick swarms of sea-gulls flew around 
the hull of the ship, or wildly dispersed in the air, with the wailing cry 
peculiar to such creatures, when any pilot discharged his piece into 
the living cloud, and rendered their screech more hideous. The 
various boats now made their violent and difficult way to the vessel. 
It was half-ebb — the breakers less impetuous, and here and there 
the white sand of the flats gleaming on single, solitary spots. Erich, 
furnished with ropes, hatchet, and knife, urged his boat with long 
oar-strokes through the hissing mountains of foam. Upon him was a 
host, driving one upon another —friend and foe undistinguishably. 
The confusion increased with every moment, and the dresses of the 
pilots, which corresponded, almost in all respects, did not tend to de- 
crease it. 

Erich had made fast his boat with a cable, and was on the point of 
clambering up the ladder-rope, when one or two dark figures shewed 
themselves upon the deck, and with a wild hurrah, announced their 
triumph to the later comers. Full of courage, confident in his 
strength, and never averse to combat, Erich answered the cry of vic- 
tory, and with one quick bound was midway up the ship’s ladder. A 
loud laugh of scorn, and two or three whistling hatchet strokes was 
the quick reply to the joyous exclamation of the rash youth, and a 
moment afterwards, the ladder tottered, and plunged under Erich’s 
feet with him into the surf. The next wave carried a boatful of his 
own people close over him. He rose unharmed — and saved by the 
few friends, who helped him once more to assail the formidable for- 
tress. The brief delay, however, had materially changed the scene. 
A number of wreckers had penetrated through the loosened and rent 
timbers into the interior of the vessel; rolled out hogsheads, chests, 
and boxes through the stormed breach, welcoming, amidst curses and 
laughter, with fearful and well-driven blows, the fresh intruders as 
they poured on. In a few minutes, a complete butchery had begun 
in the dark hollow of the wreck, and the sea accompanied the mas- 
sacre with the dismal howl of its breakers. Erich scaled the planks, 
his knife betwixt his teeth, holding on, and swinging himself up with 
his axe. Already he reached an opening, which promised him spoil 
in abundance. With both hands grappling a plank, he was on the 
point of throwing himself in, when an angry threatening voice called 
upon him hoarsely to desist. ‘The young Heligolander scoffed at the 
warning, and savagely sent back the threat. An axe glistened as he 
spoke, in the uncertain twilight. ‘Two well-directed strokes bit into 
the timbers: his own warm blood overflowed the unfortunate Erich, 
and with a loud groan he fell head foremost into the billows. There 


were some near the mutilated man, who picked him up, lifted him 
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into the boat, and cared for him as well as haste, exasperation, and 
the thirst of plunder permitted them. The spoils of the wreck passed 
from hand to hand, changing masters, until break of day put an end 
to the wild riot. Many of the Heligolanders with sun-rise had 
already hoisted sail, bringing their booty safely to land, before the 
rapacity of strangers should again dispute it with them. In one of 
their heavily laden sloops, lay, pale, covered with blood, and near to 
death, the unhappy Erich, 


Whilst such were the turbulent doings upon the main, the deserted 
bride on shore had reconciled herself as well as she could to her in- 
evitable trial. The first anguish over, she struggled successfully with 
her pain, and displayed more composure than could have been ex- 
pected. She passed, indeed, a sleepless night, endeavouring to subdue 
the disquietude of her heart, by picturing to herself the happy return 
of her husband, and her own delight at receiving him once more back. 
It gave her peace and hilarity, and, ere the morn had fully dawned, 
Doris was about and active in her little household. Only when she 
passed the untouched nuptial couch, thrust deep into the wall, and 
beheld the wreath, which, on the evening before, she had placed 
upon it, did a heavy sigh escape her, and an unchecked tear start into 
her eye. Her father-in-law praised the demeanour of his daughter. 
He was gentle, kind, and affable to her, and, for him, even talk- 
ative, as they sat together, over their homely breakfast of hard black 
bread and a few anchovies. 

“’Twas a clear night!” exclaimed the old man; “and our pilots 
have had a good haul, if they reached the Schaarhorns soon enough.” 

“‘ And if misfortune were not possible!” added Doris, sorrowfully. 
* Ah father! a poor woman’s heart has much to do in bearing a 
separation like that of yesterday. But you do not understand me. Our 
sufferings are little regarded when the chance of gain and a bold fight 
are in prospect. Heaven grant the time may soon come, when this 
unblessed deadly work of wreck-clearing shall be no longer neces- 
sary.” 

“ Why as to that, child, there’s much to be said on both sides, good 
and bad, true and false,” returned Matten. “A pilot has a hard life 
of it, and not always the best pay. Look at him —turned out when 
Heaven will, to wrestle on the mid sea for what those hungry 
landsmen call fees and perquisites. Are not the gains, I should like 
to know, which he snatches from the wild winds and waves, and often 
from wilder fellow-creatures, as honestly his own as the shrift penny 
which many a Christian has to pay his priest? What are his pence 
but gains got from a wretched soul cast, as it may be, unawares upon 
shoals and rocks! But a human soul, my dear, is worth more than a 
ship, though she were filled with gold dust from keel to scupper-hole. 
And yet all the priest cares for, and all he asks for is— for you to 
come as often as you can with your pence to the confessional. Quite 
right too! It is his trade, and, heavenly or earthly, let every man 
follow his trade in peace, say I. Let me alone in mine. If a poor 
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pilot fills his pocket in the storm, he has as great a right to his booty 
as the clergyman who feathers his nest in the confessional. But that 
is only my way of thinking, Doris, and don’t you take what I say to 
heart.” 

Matten proceeded for some time in this strain, arguing for pilots’ 
rights and seamen’s doings, and contriving with no little skill to de- 
fend practices hard to excuse, as many amongst those of Heligoland 
assuredly are. He deserved a better auditor than poor Doris could 
now afford to be. ‘The anxious wife grew every hour more appre- 
hensive and uneasy, and sought in vain to appease the gnawing soli- 
citude, by busying herself in the house. Matten suffered her to go 
about as she would. For himself, as was his wont, he sped to the 
projection of the Fallm, and made his usual observations there on sea 
and sky and sails. 

Doris took her way to the beach to provide for the wants of her 
small housekeeping. ‘Turf vessels had arrived, and were now landing 
their cargoes. A number of Heligoland women and girls surrounded 
the barks with baskets and sacks : whilst the harbourmen dragged the 
heavily laden vessels to the beach, and then, chewing their tobacco, 
gazed indolently on the assiduous coming and going of the industrious 
people. 

This inertness of pilots ashore, which has, it must be owned, the air 
of confirmed laziness, presents them to the unaccustomed eye of lands- 
men, as men abhorring labour, and unworthy of commiseration, poor 
as they are, and poorer as old age generally finds them. A residence 
amongst the people soon mitigates, and eventually takes away, the 
severity of such a judgment. The field of the pilot’s activity and 
exertion is the sea. Behold him there, and be silent. What shall 
he do on barren Heligoland where field and fold are not? For nicer 
labours he lacks the light hand, and—what is of more consequence to 
him, more difficult to obtain—a market for his handiwork. Nothing 
on land is left to him but the patient awaiting : the sigh, and often too 
the curse, for storm and human calamity : since he is ready to venture 
all in the rescue of others, that he may in the act find the means of his 
own and his family’s support. Land is the pilot’s couch—his place of 
repose after the dangerous adventures of the sea: and hence is it that 
you behold his idle indifference, his phlegmatic complacency as the 
women pass before him ceaseless in exertion and toil,—the glad 
labourers to whom every species of land work is relinquished, as if 
by universal consent. ‘The patience, the perseverance, the cheerful 
ness of Heligoland women at their heavy avocations, is admirable and 
touching, and commands something more than frigid respect. Early 
and late the Heligoland housewife is employed, and from sunrise to 
sunset her good humour shall not desert her. See her alone, or two, 
or four together, toiling with the crushing burden up the broad cliff- 
stair, and smiling lovingly as she goes, upon her idle mate, who leans 
upon the Fallm smoking his short clay pipe. Well she knows, and 
mindful is she of the knowledge, that let the storm once rage about 
the crumbling cliffs, and let the signal of distress be seen or heard, 


and the bold man is gone to earn her bread —to risk his life upon the 
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stormy main for days and nights, without the assurance of reward— 
often without the promise of a scanty pittance. 

Single sails began to speck the horizon, as Doris and other women 
pursued the labours thus prescriptively imposed upon them. The old 
men who, their wrecking days over, had not joined the little fleet, and 
were now upon the Fallm, fetched their telescopes, kneeled down 
to get a steadier bearing, or made a curly-headed grandson hold the 
far-commanding Dollond, since age and long years of hardship had 
much enfeebled their own unstrung limbs and trembling hands. 
Amongst many strange sails, they distinguished at last vessels of 
their own. Impatient suspense reigned now for several hours. At 
length a few sloops ran into port abundantly laden with cleared goods. 
It was a moment of extravagant jubilee. Children, not ten years old, 
screamed and shouted in wild wantonness till the blue air rang again 
in witness of their exuberant joy; others stripped off their hose, and 
plashing through the swampy wall-like ring of seaweed, thrown up by 
the waves along the depressed shore of the Lowland, made their way 
to the discharging vessels, swung themselves aboard by the help of 
ropes, and once again filled the air with their yells of exultation. 

One of the first arrivals was Erich’s brother, Francis. Upon the 
point of steering “for land,” the news that a ship had stranded, in- 
stantaneously drove him to sea again, hopeful, like the rest, of plunder. 
Fortune had been propitious to him. Almost the first at the wreck, 
promptitude, adroitness, and forward daring had placed some casks of 
oil and wine in his possession, which Francis, despite the arrival and 
pressure of his brother wreckers, had contrived with the strength of 
his arm to secure. ‘The young seaman was almost beside himself 
with joy at the fortunate issue of his exertions. His appearance was 
any thing but prepossessing. THis tar-jacket that rustled at every 
movement was covered with dirt ; and bloody streaks, the honourable 
tokens of his recent bravery, heightened the disfigurement. 

Hardly landed, he hastened to his old father, to announce in per- 
son the glad intelligence of his success. ‘“ And now, Doris,” ex 
claimed the vehement youth to his sister-in-law, as she entered the 
apartment — “call your husband quickly, that we may have our 
goeds ashore. You look pale, child— from too warm kisses, mayhap.” 

‘“‘ Erich !—dear Francis !— Good Heaven! Erich is out,” stammered 
the young girl, trembling from head to foot. 

“ Out ?—where?” asked Francis again. 

‘My son,” interrupted Matten, “ Erich is as true a Heligolander as 
thou. Think’st thou the news of a stranded ship did not set on fire 
his warm blood too? He went a-clearing with the rest.” 

“ Have you not seen him?” almost shrieked Doris, clasping her 
hands, and pressing them to her bosom heaving with affright. 

“T have not, so Heaven help me!” returned Frank, throwing his 
southwester upon the table, and looking disquieted — “‘ What took the 
foolish fellow out ? Wedding and wrecking! By all the sea dogs — 
the two things don’t readily pair! Why did you let him go, father ?” 

‘“‘ Because a poor Heligolander lad must lay hold on luck, even if 
it should strip the skin from his fingers.” 
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“Too true!” said Francis, “and if Erich has held firm, there is no 
reason why he should not bring home as much as I have won. Oh, it 
was lively work! Such scrambling! And cuffs going too, I can 
tell you. But Erich’s no chicken; he has not let himself be keel- 
hauled, I warrant you !” 

Doris on the first alarm had left the room. She now returned, 
holding the axe of her brother, and looking disturbed and reproach- 
fully towards him. “ What is this?” She timorously asked, point- 
ing at the same time to the reddened edge of the instrument. “ Have 
you killed a seal ? — or — Francis, Francis, you look pale. Oh, you 
have surely not turned this deadly axe against your fellow man!” 

Francis made an ineffectual endeavour to smile; and gently ex- 
tricated the weapon from the hand of his young sister-in-law. ‘“ Make 
your mind easy, child,” he said ; “we cannot live upon the sea always 
as quietly and peaceably as here by the fire. There every man must 
fight for his hearth, for his life, and he that smites not is smitten. I 
will answer to every judge for the blood upon this axe, and to you 
likewise, gentle Doris, if you wish it. I have killed no one. That 
some insolent envious rascal is to-day short of two or three fingers, is, 
I grant you, likely enough. And what of that? It is but treating 
our young dog-fish, for once in their lives, to a savoury morsel of man’s 
flesh.” 

“Fie, fie,” said Doris, as her brother uttered the unseemly jest, 
and immediately was heard a loud cry of lamentation, that grew more 
distinct as it. rapidly approached the dwelling. Matten looked out. 
A troop of young men, followed by women, weeping girls, and boys 
exclaiming in angry excitement, drew slowly near, bearing a litter. 
A few seconds brought them close upon the old pilot, and then the 
grey-haired man, overpowered with anguish, stared wildly and fixedly 
on, as if sensation and life itself were leaving him. His son Erich, 
faint to death, and shaken with a violent fever, had not strength 
enough to offer his remaining hand to his disconsolate father. His 
right arm terminated in an unsightly stump, mis-shapen by the burn- 
ing iron with which his helpmates had quickly staunched the stream- 
ing blood. 

Poor Doris caught sight of her mangled husband, so near to death, 
as he appeared, and her courage—like woman’s courage in calamity’s 
decisive hour—attained its highest pitch. She took the mutilated 
arm, and struggling with her nature for composure, cried aloud to 
Francis with authority and solemn earnestness—“ Now, answer, if 
thou canst, to every judge for that which thou hast done! Miserable, 
unhappy man, thou hast slain thy brother!” 

An appalling and oppressive silence followed the delivery of this 
accusation. ‘The knees of the young impetuous Heligolander knock- 
ing together, and his teeth chattering audibly, proclaimed the fearful 
deed for his own. Innate integrity, remorse, and the instantaneous 
resolve to be from that moment the faithful protector and father of 
his house, forbade one expression of palliation to escape his lips. Not 


words, but looks, intense and supplicating looks, besought forgiveness 
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from the wounded brother: and kind and gentle looks, and one soft 
pressure of the-hand, gave the assurance of forgiveness, in return. 

“‘Doris, poor dear Doris!” faltered Francis, turning to his sister ; 
“he whom I have so grievously injured has forgiven me. Do not 
flee me as one marked and stained with his brother’s blood. I have 
wounded Erich, — but, I believe and trust, no worse will happen. 
By the everlasting light of the sun, I swear to you, it happened in 
darkness, and in the wildest confusion.” 

Doris wept, and hot tears softened her pain, and rendered her 
deeply-wounded spirit once more accessible to tenderer emotions. 
She accepted the hand of her brother-in-law, and with him strove to 
console the still stricken parent. 


It was late in the evening, and Doris and her father watched to- 
gether at the bed-side of the wounded Erich, who was sleeping soundly. 
Placid, and animated by the improvement in her husband’s condition, 
the young wife whispered to the mariner, — 

“ Can you still justify, father, this unblest calling ?” 

“Poor child,” replied the pilot in as low atone, “ Thou hast indeed 
no cause to call it blessed ; but remember, not because we suffer are 
we to condemn the work upon which our forefathers have lived for 
ages. Customs must be respeeted; and this is one that keeps us strong, 
courageous, free. When wrecks cease, my daughter, your brothers 
must wear chains; and chains gall worse than the deepest wounds.” 

Doris did not answer. Frank shared with her the attendance upon 
the invalid, supplied him eagerly with all things needful for his re- 
covery, and was soon gratified with the sight of a convalescent 
brother. 

Erich, naturally strong, rallied, and got well. His love for Doris 
made life dearer to him; and, disabled as he was for sea service, he 
enjoyed it perhaps more than the majority of his fellows. Ina few 
years, merry children played about him, to whom, as often as they 
curiously regarded their father’s handless arm, he had to repeat the 
tale of that unhappy clearing. Matten, too, lived some years yet; and 
when he at length died, almost his latest words to children and grand- 
children were as follows :— 

‘“‘ Never raise your voice, my children, against wrecking. It is an 
old right and a sacred : good and sure. But mark me! —if one of your 
youngsters is at his marriage feast, and England’s whole fleet of mer- 
chantmen be stranded in your sight — keep ashore, and make merry. 
Such a breaking-up will bring no luck with it. But— Wrecking 
is RIGHT.” 





THE SLEEPER OF THE MINE. 


“‘ From the cavern depths of the ancient Mine 

They brought the Dead to day ; 

But long had the lonely dweller slept, 

And well had the grave its treasure kept, 

For time, in his pauseless path, had swept 
From hearth and home away 

His generation, and their place 

Was filled by another fading race : 


“ But the bloom of unchanging youth was still 
In that sleeper’s form and face ; 
Like a forest tree that lately fell 
In its summer pride, but none could tell 
The name he bore, for that silent cell 
Had closed o’er every trace 
Of him; and his luckless tale had pass’d 
From the lips of the living world : at last, 


“ There came to the midst of that gazing throng 
A woman bent with years, 
And she looked on the brow of the youthful Dead, 
With an eye that told of the summers fled, 
And show’rs on life’s fruitless deserts shed, 
Of memory’s saddest tears : 
For the face that they saw with wonder now 
Was his, who had won her youth’s first vow. 


“ Her youth it had left her long ago, 
Like a rose whose bloom was o’er, 
For the light of its latest charm had set : 
But the locks of the dead were golden yet, 
And no lingering shadow of life’s regret 
The young brow’s marble wore; 
For the seal which death had imprinted there 
Shut out for ever both time and care. 
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“ But she, oh! her very soul was dim, 
With the dust and stains of time; 
And long from her fading memory 
Were pass’d, like a morning dream, away 
The fallen friends of her happier day, 
And the scenes of her summer prime. 
But the heart in its ruins still retain’d 
The shrine of that first love unprofan’d. 


“¢ And why had the dark grave kept so long, 
To render back at last 
So fresh and fair to her aged sight 
The face it had pined for day and night, 
Till all of life but the lingering light 
Of that early love was past ? 
Alas! for the love that sheds the bloom 
Of its brightest roses on the tomb! 


“‘ But life and death they had strangely wrought 

With that early parted pair 

Who met so late; but not in vain 

Had the grave given up its dead again, | 

Nor vainly was decay’s dark reign 
Forbid by the poison’d air 

That dwells the guard of her hidden store 

In the earth’s deep places evermore. 


“ For then to that dimm’d and aged eye 
A holier hope was given, 
By the golden locks, and brow so smooth, 
Than ever brighten’d the dreams of youth, 
For this they said, by the fount of truth, 
In the promised towers of heaven, 
Where falls no blight, and where comes no stain, 
Thou wilt find the lost of thy love again.” 


Several years ago, in working to establish a new communication 
between two shafts of a mine at Faher, the capital of Delecarlia, the 
body of a miner was discovered in perfect preservation. No one 
could identify the body; but it was remembered that the accident 
which buried him in the bosom of the earth had taken place above 
fifty years before. At length an old woman, supported on crutches, ad- 
vanced, and recognised the corpse to be that of a young man to whom 
she had been promised in marriage more than half a century before. 
FRANCES Brown. 


































THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Ir was nearly four o’clock ; and I had not yet prepared myself to 
give my lecture. ‘The heat was oppressive, the air heavy, the sky 
tempestuous ; and I felt a sensation of restlessness and nervous irri- 
tability quite unusual to me. During the last week I had not enjoyed 
one hour’s tranquillity: several persons dangerously ill and requiring 
my attention had called for me. One in particular (the only support 
of a large family) gave me great anxiety, and excited in my mind 
extreme sympathy. In this state I got into the carriage to go to the 
University. At that moment an unsealed note was put into my hand. 
I opened it immediately, and found it to announce the death of poor 
H , for whom I was so much interested; and this news affected 
me deeply. 

The stroke was the more severe as I had not foreseen the event, 
and, consequently, had not the consolation of having been able to pre- 
pare the family of my patient for so great a misfortune. Hitherto 
the chair of declamation had always been to me rather a pleasure than 
a labour; the abstract theories of the science had amused my mind : 
but this evening I felt a degree of uneasiness on my spirits for which 
I could not account. The events of the day had so deeply affected 
me that I felt an almost insurmountable inclination to repose. When 
I reached the entry of the hall, I cast a look around at the unusually 
full audience, and as I passed through the crowd I heard the name of 
a celebrated Doctor, spoken of as being amongst my hearers. At 
another time these were circumstances that would have given me 
pleasure, but now they increased my confusion, which was indeed 
complete, when I discovered that I had left my notes in the carriage, 
which I had dismissed at the door, intending to walk home. It was 
too late to send for them; and I was now in great perplexity. I 
opened my portfolio, and hastily ran through a number of remarks 
that I had thrown in there without arranging them; happily, I fell 
upon some novel observations upon insanity, and I then determined 
to make that the subject of my off-hand lecture. 

I have but a confused idea of what then followed: but I remember 
the applause which saluted my entrance, and which became still 
louder when my confusion was observed. As soon as there was si- 
lence I summoned all my courage, and began. ‘The first words cost 
me infinite pains: I hesitated and stopped continually; but by de- 
grees I recovered myself, and the great attention paid to me gave me 
confidence. I soon found the cloud that overspread my senses clear- 
ing off; my ideas became less confused; the words came readily, and 
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.“ But she, oh! her very soul was dim, 

With the dust and stains of time; 

And long from her fading memory 

Were pass’d, like a morning dream, away 

The fallen friends of her happier day, 
And the scenes of her summer prime. 

But the heart in its ruins still retain’d 

The shrine of that first love unprofan’d. 


“‘ And why had the dark grave kept so long, 
To render back at last 
So fresh and fair to her aged sight 
The face it had pined for day and night, 
Till all of life but the lingering light 
Of that early love was past ? 
Alas! for the love that sheds the bloom 
Of its brightest roses on the tomb! 


“ But life and death they had strangely wrought 

With that early parted pair 

Who met so late; but not in vain 

Had the grave given up its dead again, _ 

Nor vainly was decay’s dark reign 
Forbid by the poison’d air 

That dwells the guard of her hidden store 

In the earth’s deep places evermore. 


“For then to that dimm’d and aged eye 
A holier hope was given, 
By the golden locks, and brow so smooth, 
Than ever brighten’d the dreams of youth, 
For this they said, by the fount of truth, 
In the promised towers of heaven, 


Where falls no blight, and where comes no stain, 
Thou wilt find the lost of thy love again.” 


Several years ago, in working to establish a new communication 
between two shsiie. of a mine at Faher, the capital of Delecarlia, the 
body of a miner was discovered in perfect preservation. No one 
could identify the body; but it was remembered that the accident 
which buried him in the bosom of the earth had taken place above 
fifty years before. At length an old woman, supported on crutches, ad- 
vanced, and recognised the corpse to be that of a young man to whom 
she had been promised in nee more than half a century before. 
FRANCES Brown. 
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Ir was nearly four o’clock ; and I had not yet prepared myself to 
give my-lecture. ‘The heat was oppressive, the air heavy, the sky 
tempestuous ; and I felt a sensation of restlessness and nervous irri- 
tability quite unusual to me. During the last week I had not enjoyed 
one hour’s tranquillity: several persons dangerously ill and requiring 
my attention had called for me. One in particular (the only support 
of a large family) gave me great anxiety, and excited in my mind 
extreme sympathy. In this state I got into the carriage to go to the 
University. At that moment an unsealed note was put into my hand. 
I opened it immediately, and found it to announce the death of poor 
H , for whom I was so much interested; and this news affected 
me deeply. 

The stroke was the more severe as I had not foreseen the event, 
and, consequently, had not the consolation of having been able to pre- 
pare the family of my patient for so great a misfortune. Hitherto 
the chair of declamation had always been to me rather a pleasure than 
a labour; the abstract theories of the science had amused my mind : 
but this evening I felt a degree of uneasiness on my spirits for which 
I could not account. ‘The events of the day had so deeply affected 
me that I felt an almost insurmountable inclination to repose. When 
I reached the entry of the hall, I cast a look around at the unusually 
full audience, and as I passed through the crowd I heard the name of 
a celebrated Doctor, spoken of as being amongst my hearers. At 
another time these were circumstances that would have given me 
pleasure, but now they increased my confusion, which was indeed 
complete, when I discovered that I had left my notes in the carriage, 
which I had dismissed at the door, intending to walk home. It was 
too late to send for them; and I was now in great perplexity. I 
opened my portfolio, and hastily ran through a number of remarks 
that I had thrown in there without arranging them; happily, I fell 
upon some novel observations upon insanity, and I then determined 
to make that the subject of my off-hand lecture. 

I have but a confused idea of what then followed: but I remember 
the applause which saluted my entrance, and which became still 
louder when my confusion was observed. As soon as there was si- 
lence I summoned all my courage, and began. ‘The first words cost 
me infinite pains: I hesitated and stopped continually; but by de- 
grees I recovered myself, and the great attention paid to me gave me 

confidence. I soon found the cloud that overspread my senses clear- 
ing off; my ideas became less confused; the words came readily, and 
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comparisons and expressions crowded upon me. I had only to choose 
them. As I went on my observations became more striking, and my 
demonstrations more clear and comprehensive. I was astonished at 
the fluency with which I expressed myself. I found great facility in 
treating several difficult subjects, which at another time I should hardly 
have dared attempt. ‘They seemed to me clear and simple, and I got 
through them as trifles. Still greater became my surprise to find 
that my memory, which had hitherto been slow and imperfect, was 
suddenly become miraculously faithful, and brought back the most 
trifling circumstances of my long career. I cited an author, and with 
so much exactitude, that one might have imagined that I held the 
book in my hand ; facts and anecdotes came to elucidate my theories 
and demonstrations; the cases of insanity that I had witnessed in my 
youth, and which I thought were effaced from my memory, rushed 
back upon it as if they had recently happened. I became every mo- 
ment more at ease, the promptness with which one idea followed 
another exciting every faculty; and words came to give them ex- 
pression. At that moment a great terror took possession of my mind. 
It seemed to me that some unknown dangers, which it was not in my 
power to avoid, hung over me. 

The supernatural power that had hitherto supported me began to 
sink: my thoughts became confused; strange faces and fantastic 
images flitted before my eyes. ‘The objects of which I had been 
speaking came to life, and I seemed like a magician who, by a word, 
rendered visible the living and the dead. I stopped! The most per- 
fect silence reigned in the hall, and every eye was turned towards me. 
All at once a horrible thought seized me, a convulsive laugh broke 
from me, and I exclaimed, “ [also am mad!” All the assembly rose 
instantaneously like one body. Every voice raised a cry of surprise 
and terror ; and of what afterwards happened I knew nothing. 


When I recovered my senses I was in bed. I looked around — I 
knew every object in the room. The sun shone upon the window- 
curtains, which were half closed: I was sensible that it was evening ; 
I saw nobody in the room; and when I endeavoured to comprehend 
who I was, and why there, a faintness came over me, I shut my eyes, 
and tried to sleep, when some one entering the room awakened me: 
it was my friend Doctor G , who approached the bed, and atten- 
tively examined me for the space of a few moments. Whilst he thus 
looked at me I perceived that he changed colour, his’ hand trembled 
whilst feeling my pulse, and in a low and melancholy whisper he 
said, ‘“‘ My God, how he is changed!” I then heard a voice at the 
door say, “May I come in?” ‘The doctor did not answer, and my 
wife came gently into the room. She looked pale and sorrowful ; 
her eyes were wet, and, as she bent anxiously over me, burning tears 
fell upon my face. She took my hands in both hers, bent her lips 
close to my ear, and said, “ William, do you know me?” A long 
silence followed this question. I tried to answer, but was incapable 
of pronouncing one word. I wished to show by some sign that I was 
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sensible of her presence. I fixed my eyes upon her; but I heard her 
say, amidst deep sobs and tears, “ Alas! he does not know me!” And 
thus I perceived that my efforts had been in vain. The doctor now 
took my wife by the hand to lead her from the room. “ Not yet, not 
yet,” she said, withdrawing her hand, and I relapsed into delirium. 
When again I became sensible, I felt as if I awakened from along and 
deep sleep. I still suffered, but less severely ; extreme weakness had 
succeeded to fever ; my eyes were painful, and a mist was over them: 
at first I was not sensible that any one was in the room, but gradually 
objects became more distinct, and I saw the doctor seated by my bed. 
He said, “ Are you better, William?” Hitherto my ineffectual attempts 
to make myself understood had not given me pain; but now the im- 
possibility of doing so was a martyrdom. I soon became aware that 
my strength of mind was leaving me, and that death approached. 
The efforts that I made to rouse myself from this sort of death-like 
slumber must have been very violent, for a cold sweat came all over 
me: I heard a rushing as if my ears were full of water, and my limbs 
were convulsed. I seized the doctor’s hand, which I pressed with all 
my strength. I rose in my bed and looked wildly at him. This did 
not last long ; I soon fell again into weakness: I dropped the hand 
which I had grasped, my eyes closed, and I fell back on my bed. All 
that I remember at that moment were the words of poor Doctor 
G , who, thinking me dead, exclaimed, “ At last his sufferings are 
over!” 

Many hours passed before I recovered my senses. The first sensa- 
tion of which I became sensible was the coldness of the air, which felt 
like ice upon my face ; it seemed as if an enormous weight was on it; 
my arms were stretched against my body, and though I was lying in 
a most inconvenient position, yet it was impossible to change it; I 
tried to speak, but had not the power. Some time afterwards I 
heard the steps of many people walking in the room, something 
heavy was set down, and a hoarse voice pronounced these words: 
“ William H , aged thirty-eight: I thought him older!” These 
words recalled to my mind all the circumstances of my illness; I un- 
derstood that I had ceased to live, and that preparations were making 
for my interment. Was I then dead? ‘The body was indeed cold 
and inanimate ; but thought was not extinct. How could it be that 
all traces of life had disappeared exteriorly, and that sentiment still 
existed in the chilly frame that was now going to be conveyed to the 
grave? Whata horrible idea! My God! is this a dream? No; 
all was real: I recalled to my mind the last words of the doctor: he 
knew too well the signs of death to allow himself to be deceived by 
false appearances. No hope! None! I felt myself being placed 
in the coffin. What language can describe all the horror of that 
moment ? 








I knew not how long I remained in this situation. The silence 
that reigned in the room was again broken, and I was sensible that 
many of my friends came to look at me for the last time. 
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My mind was awake to all the horrors of my situation: in a mo- 
ment my heart became sensible of acute suffering. But what! 
thought I to myself; is every thing within me dead? Is the soul, as 
well as the body, inanimate? My thought nevertheless was a proof 
to the contrary. What is then become of my will to speak, to see, to 
live? Every thing within me sleeps, and is as inactive as if I never 
had existed! Are the nerves disobedient to the commands of the 
brain? Why do those swift messengers refuse to obey the soul? I 
recalled to mind the almost miraculous instances of the power of the 
mind directed to one purpose and urged bya strong impulse. I 
knew the history of the Indian who, after the death of his wife, had 
offered his breast to her infant, and had nourished it with milk. Was 
not this miracle the effect of a strong will? I myself had seen 
life and motion restored to a palsied limb by a mighty effort of the 
mind, which had awakened the dormant nerves. I knew a man whose 
heart beat slowly or quick as he pleased. Yes, thought I, in a trans- 
port of joy, the will to live remains. It is only when this faculty has 
yielded that Death can become master of us. I felt a hope of reviv- 
ing, as I may express it, by the vigour of my will; but alas! I can- 
not even now think of it without fear! The moments were speeding 
fast away, and by the noises around me I comprehended that pre- 
parations were making to close my coffin. What is to be done? If 
the will has really the power attributed to it, how shall I direct it? 
During all my illness I often strongly desired to speak and move, but 
could not do so. I now made another effort. As the wrestler puts 
forth the utmost strength of every muscle to raise up his antagonist, 
so I employed all that my will could command, and endeavoured to 
impart to my nerves the impulse of that energetic volition, my last 
hope! J¢ was in vain. In vain did I try to raise one breath within 
my breast —to utter one sigh. And, oh! what increase of horror! 
I heard the nails applied to my coffin! Despair was in the sound! 

At that very instant , my oldest, my dearest friend, came into 
my room. He had performed a long journey to see me once more, to 
bid an eternal farewell to the companion of his childhood. They 
made way forhim. He rushed forward and laid his hand, his faithful, 
fond hand on my bosom. Oh, the warmth of that friend’s hand! It 
touched the inmost fibres of my heart, and it sprang to meet him. 
That emotion acted upon my whole system ; the blood was agitated ; 
it began to flow ; my nerves trembled, and a convulsive sigh burst 
from my disenchained lungs; every fibre moved with a sudden bound, 
like the cordage of a vessel struggling against a. mighty sea. I 
breathed again! But so sudden and so unexpected was the change 
in my frame, that an idea came to my mind that it could not be real 
—that I was again deprived of reason. Happily this doubt soon 
ceased. A cry of terror, and these words, “ He lives!” uttered dis- 
tinctly enough for me to hear, put all beyond doubt. The noise and 
bustle became general, and some voice exclaimed, “ E has 
fainted : raise him up, carry him hence that he may not when he 
opens his eyes first behold his friend.” Orders, exclamations, cries 
of joy and surprise, increased every instant: all that I now recall 
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is, that I was lifted out of my coffin, and, before a good fire, was 
completely brought to life, and found myself surrounded by friends. 
After some weeks I was restored to health ; I had seen death as near 
as possible, and my lips had touched the bitter potion which one day 
I must yet drink to the last drop, 


A LEGEND OF CORFU. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M. P. 


This story was told me by an old priest, at Corfu, and seems to refer to the period 
when the natives had overthrown the Geneose dominion, and were in doubt under 
what protection they should place themselves. 


THERE’s much of earth that nature dowers 
For others’ glory than its own, 
Surrounded by contending powers 
That would possess its beauty’s throne. 


Who shall be lord of fair Corfu? 
Who shall repel the Genoese, 

Now outcast, but in strength anew 
Returning vengeful o’er the seas? 


Who shall protect this lovely land 
From such vile factions as of old 

By freedom seem’d to understand 
Mere thirst of blood and lust of gold? 


Upon the fratricidal brink 
The nation stood in senseless rage ; 
Well might the reverend Patriarch shrink 
From such a storm at such an age. 


But in the midst his form he cast, 

And to each other deaf, the crowd 
Trembled before him, and the blast 
Of passion ceased, and pride was bow’d. 
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Feeling how near was right to wrong, 
They will’d their country’s fate to trust 

To Him whose justice could be strong, 
As is his strength for ever just. 


The bravest galley soon was mann’d, 
And on the deck an altar raised, 

Blest by the Prelate’s holy hand, 
While music rose and tapers blazed. 


And to the blessed Sacrament 
Nobles and priests and people vow’d 
That they would take this chance, content 
As if God’s self should speak aloud. 


And all pronounced themselves accurst, 
Unless to him, whose sign should wave 
Above the ship they met the first, 
Their Island and their truth they gave. 


Past Vido, past St. Salvador, 
The galley sail’d with numerous train : 
No stranger craft approached the shore, 
Until they sought the open main. 


There in one line two vessels rode, 
And thus had each an equal right ; 

From this the fatal Crescent glow’d, 
From that the Lion leapt to sight. 


Much marvell’d these, no doubt, to meet 
That galley like a church attired, 
Those litanies resounding sweet, 
Those tapers in the day-light fired. 


To the Venetian, to the Turk, 
The Bishop the same message told, 

And none could mark within him lurk 

Or hope, or fear, so well controll’d. 
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Then he proclaimed — “ O rival powers, 
Whichever best our Isle shall woo, 

Whichever first shall touch our towers, 
He shall be lord of fair Corfu.” 


All sails were braced, all row’d amain, 
On flew the ships in even chase ; 

But soon ’twas seen with bitter pain, 
The Turk was foremost in the race. 


Now silence on all decks prevails, 
Silence on all yon crowded shores, 

Only are heard the changing sails 
And lashes of the struggling oars. 


A booming sound the air has rent — 
From the Venetian guns a ball 

Has cleft the sky, and just when spent 
Has crash’d upon the city wall. 


“Tis thus that Venice claims her bride,” 
Shouted the bold Venetian crew, 
And echoes rose from every side, 
‘‘ Venice is Lord of fair Corfu.” 


“ By Heaven itself that thought inspired 
Has barr’d the Moslem from his prey,” 
The Patriarch cried, with rapture fired, — 
While shrunk the Infidel away. 


So from yon close Albanian coast 
The Turk has ever gazed with greed 
On that bright Isle, and once his host 
Surprised it in its sudden need : 


But God, regarding Christian men, 
Again aroused heroic aid, 

And Schullenberg who saved it then 
Still stands upon the Esplanade. 


MAY. — NO, 
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MADAM WATERS’ MAY-DAY PARTY, 


A TALE OF “A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.” 


WHEN the Sleeping Beauty awoke from her hundred years’ slumbers, 
we are told that excepting the supernatural length of her tresses, and 
the equally supernatural length of her father’s beard, all around re- 
mained just the same as when she first closed her eyes. This might 
do very well for the 17th century, when the tale in its modernised 
form was first told; and for the 18th too, when it became a nursery 
story, for “the march of improvement” went on slowly and stealthily ; 
and fashions and furniture, like family plate, descended from father 
to son. But had the Sleeping Beauty closed her eyes in the year of 
grace 1744, in this good city of London, and opened them in the 
present year, 1844, how great would have been her surprise ! 

Without going outside the door, even within the household limits 
of “up stairs, down stairs, and in my lady’s chamber,” what unheard 
of, unthought of things would meet her gaze! Where are the huge 
high-backed chairs, adorned with wheat ears and claw and ball feet — 
chairs, each large enough for two good-sized people to sit in? Where 
is the prim grate, its four bow legs perched upon the hearth-stone, 
fenderless and rugless? Where the corner cupboard gay with gilt- 
edged shelves, the silver coffee-pot on the topmost, and the largest 
punch-bowl supported by the “ best china,” on the lowest? and where 
‘the dumb waiter of shining blackness, with its china basket of oranges 
at the top, and the jar of flowers, and the silver bell to be rung by the 
lady’s own hand, and the square bottle with silver top filled with 
Hungary water, and the tortoise-shell and silver comfit-box, and the 
etcetera knick-knacks, which always found a place there? In what 
strange land can the Beauty have opened her eyes —in the midst of 
ottomans, scroll-couches, tea-tables, cheffoniers, register stoves, and 
steel and bronze fenders ? 

She looks at her repeater — two o’clock —the dinner hour; and 
up comes — not Pompey, with his black face, white turban, and silver 
collar, — but “my pretty page,” with his tight jacket studded all over 
with gilt buttons, and he presents, not a good-sized letter written on 
substantial gilt-edged post, but a little scented, satin note, inscribed 
in a delicate, undecypherable hand, instead of the tall, slender, “ Italian 
hand,” which Master John Seddon, of calligraphic renown, taught our 
great-grandmothers. She orders dinner, and the “pretty page ” 
stares, as well he may, and returns with the sandwich tray, for lunch. 

Oh, how the awakened Beauty looks at it! Where are the two- 
pronged forks, and the sabre-like knives, the pewter dishes, and the 
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choice china pie-plates? Where the thick glass bottles with narrow 
necks all engraved with flowers? and the long-stemmed wine-glasses, 
with their border of pin’s-head-sized grapes and Lilliputian leaves ? 
Oh, how every thing is changed! And what are yonder pile of books, 
gay in red, blue, and green cloth binding? <A few of the new pub- 
lications. And what those enormous sheets closely printed, which the 
“ pretty page” lays before her? The Times, and its Supplements! 
Oh, days when Mr. Sylvanus Urban gave the list of new publications 
in his Magazine, a hundred years ago, and which, including political 
pamphlets, amounted to not quite one dozen a month! Oh, days 
when the “ Craftsman,” in which the Whigs rejoiced, the “ London 
Journal,” which called Walpole master, and .“‘ Fog’s Journal,” on which 
the Tories placed their faith, were the “leading papers,” and yet each 
half sheet was little larger than the circulars placed under our knockers, 
or flung down our areas, announcing “ dreadful sacrifices” in linen- 
drapery. Oh, what a change is here ! 

Ay, changes all around — above, below, withoutside, within. Poor 
Sleeping Beauty, how endless would be thy bewilderment ! thou wouldst 
almost be fain to sleep again ! 

Well, but although external life was so different, the human mind, 
the human heart was much the same as now; and our great-grand- 
fathers joyed, and sorrowed, and gained wealth, and suffered losses, 
and mourned, and kept holiday, much as we do. Nay, although be- 
longing to a most unpoetical age, they actually felt the sweet influences 
of spring; and when the April showers gave promise, as their old 
rhyme told, of “ May flowers,” the citizen stuck a jonquil in his 
button-hole, and the citizen’s wife set a bowpot of primroses and 
daffodils on the table in her best room, and forthwith they began to 
“babble of green fields.” Happy then was the family who had friends 
with country houses—happy then was the young lady, who in flowered 
chintz gown, and little flat chip hat, and breast-knot of bright blue, 


could enact “ sweet Flora in the leafy shade,” or “ Pastora by the 


fountain’s side,”——and happier still, if some youth with a fair tie-wig, 
Valenciennes cravat, and blue and silver suit, with clouded cane, held 
crook fashion, or, better still, with German flute, stood respectfully 
gazing, prepared to enact Pastor to Pastora. Yes, “the merry month 
of May” was still rejoiced in, although not in quite so poetic a 
manner as when Chaucer hymned the daisy, or Herrick poured forth 
his sweet numbers to the blossoming white-thorn. 

Was it the sweet influence of spring? Was it recollections of her 
birth-day? Was it the persuasion of Miss Mercy Evelyn, who of 
late had been a frequent visitor, that induced Madam Waters to de- 
termine to give a grand dinner party on the first of May 1744, at her 
house on Newington Green? I cannot tell, nor could “ her woman,” 
Mistress Betty, who was much surprised thereat, as indeed were those 


who were invited, although they did not busy themselves about the 


motives; and, perhaps, we may as well leave conjecturing, and go on 
with our narrative. Well, Madam Waters (that was the style for 
ladies who kept their carriage) was the widow of the great Turkey 


merchant, who lived in the tall house in Old Broad Street, two doors 
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from Wormwood Street. An honourable merchant was Jasper Waters, 
Esquire, and twice had he been solicited to become member for the 
City, and thrice had an alderman’s gown been offered him; but 
Jasper Waters, Esq. loved quiet, so he purchased a house on News 
ington Green, and taking his nephew into partnership, almost retired 
from business, ten years before his death. And a lady of good family 
and fortune was Madam Waters; and a stately lady still, although 
the first of May would witness the completion of her seventy-fifth 
year. Indeed some people remarked how greatly she resembled the 
portrait of her father, which in carved oak frame hung over the 
chimney-piece in the parlour —her father, Colonel Scudamore, a stern 
Puritan soldier, and friend of the great Protector, “one who never 
changed his principles,” as she proudly said —and truly there was a 
great resemblance. 

Now, for the last eight years, which were those of widowhood, 
Madam Waters had kept but little company: a grand dinner was 
therefore quite an event in that formal, quiet household, and it was 
quite edifying to see the preparations. 

And quite as amusing, if not as edifying, was it to see the pre- 
parations of the invited. How old Mr. Fleming sent his wig to be 
recurled, and how his housekeeper dipped and redipped his Brussels 
ruffles and cravat in the bluest of blue water, and hung them out on 
the leads to bleach; how Mr. Mayhew ordered a bran new suit of 
Paris brown, and a white satin waistcoat embroidered with rosebuds ; 
and how Mr. Samuel Waters, the nephew, sent his puce-coloured 
coat to be refaced with amber satin, and purchased a new pair of blue 
silk stockings in the Poultry. But what was all this to the excite- 
ment among the invited ladies? How Mrs. Lawson stood in anxious 
suspense between her blue satin mantua, and her chintz gown, and 
green silk quilted petticoat,— which she should wear; and whether 
the etiquette of a dinner party required white kid gloves, or black 
silk mittens. How, too, Miss Peggy, her daughter, toiled at the 
Indian muslin apron, that the sprigging might be finished against this 
important first of May; and how each night she stood before the toilet 
glass absorbed in contemplation of her own charms, and those of a 
bunch of damask roses which looked “so vastly pretty,” in the gauze 
fly cap. But perhaps the most busy of all were Miss Delia and Miss 
Chloe Waters, the daughters of the aforesaid Mr. Samuel Waters, 
who, together with the business, had inherited the tall house in Old 
Broad Street. Not, indeed, that they cared for their great-aunt, but 
a dinner party at the old lady’s,—what could it portend? Surely 
there must be something about to happen :—perhaps there were some 
nice young gentlemen to whom she wished to introduce them; per- 
haps the old lady was going publicly to declare to whom she intended 
to leave her property, and would point them out as her heirs, —who 
could tell? So Miss Delia worked like a sempstress at her point 
ruffles, which she remembered Madam Waters had commended; while 
Miss Chloe, who patronised the pastoral style, busied herself in 
trimming her little chip hat with puffs of pale pink ribbon, choosing 
rather to fascinate the charming swains to whom she might be intro- 
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duced than to do the amiable to old ladies, although with a full thou- 
sand a year. 

A busy afternoon was that of the thirtieth of April, and from shop 
to shop went the two Miss Waters—to Mistresses Nurden and Hack- 
shaw’s for three yards of cherry-coloured ribbon to lace Miss Delia’s 
boddice, and a yard of black for their father’s tie-wig; besides leaving 
strict orders that the point ruffles which had been sent to those capital 
milliners to be “ got up” should be returned before eight that night ; 
and then they set off to our friend Monsieur Dubois in Crooked Lane 
about Miss Chloe’s fan which required touching up; and then, to 
Mr. Griffiths the glover, whose little shop with unglazed window oc- 
cupied the corner of Sweeting’s Alley, and tossed over half his stock in 
their anxiety to obtain a neat fit. The longest shoppings, however, 
like the longest day, will at length come to an end; so the young 
ladies finally returned home, to receive a lecture for their being so 
late, and an exhortation to be in time on the eventful morrow. 

It was near eight o’clock when in came old Mr. Fleming with two 
pretty little nosegays of violets and jonquils, for the young ladies. 
Now old Mr. Fleming was a jewel of an old gentleman, for he was 
always bringing some little present or other to the ladies of his ac- 
quaintance, in exchange for a quiet gossip, —not about the stocks, or 
the South Sea Company, or about Mr. Pelham and the Opposition, or 
even about Admiral Anson’s return from his voyage round the world, 
but about more lady-like matters, and now he was come to talk over 
the guests and the arrangements of the morrow. 

“ And so Mr. Mayhew will be there,” said Mr. Fleming, taking out 
his snuffbox, and handing it to Mr. Waters; “ truly I am surprised at 
it, for he scarcely ever goes out.” 

‘‘ And I am surprised too,” replied Mr. Waters, “ for I have often 
asked him here, and he would not come.” 

“ Ah, but the country jaunt,—well, I trust the day will be fine. 
And, young ladies, 1 hope we shall have a pleasant day, though as 
Mr. Edward Brent and young Pemberton cannot come, I fear you 
will be short of beaux.” 

Poor Miss Delia, how she looked! young Pemberton had been her 
partner at two Christmas balls; and the fine painted valentine with 
Cupid spitting two golden hearts upon his dart, which last Valentine’s- 
day had been sent to her, was unquestionably from him. ‘The great 
M and the D, she was sure, were his handwriting; and as to “ Broad 

Street,” it was his penmanship to a certainty. How pleasant would a 
May-day party have been with him ! 

“ However, there is Mr. Mayhew,” said Miss Chloe with an arch 
smile. 

“ A bear, an old bear,” pouted Miss Delia. 

“ Nay, my good young lady,” said Mr. Fleming, “ rather rough 
or so, but a worthy gentleman — one well to do in the world too.” 

“ That he is,” said the father, musingly. 

“ But a great bear for all that,” retorted Miss Delia. 

Had the said Mr. Mayhew been a small tradesman, Miss Delia 


might have called him what she pleased ; but Mr. Mayhew, the great 
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American merchant, was “somebody,” and nobody better than Mr. 
Samuel Waters knew the difference between “ somebody and nobody.” 
“Miss Waters,” said he, sternly, “I desire that my most worthy 
neighbour may always be treated with due respect. To my certain 
knowledge,” continued he, turning to Mr. Fleming, “he is worth 
twelve hundred a year.” 

“‘ Well,” resumed old Mr. Fleming, “ we gentlemen have cause to 
be pleased, for there will be plenty of ladies. Let me see — Mrs. Law- 
son and Miss Peggy.” 

“ A couple of prosing plagues,” said Miss Delia, who seemed now 
determined to see nothing, —“ couleur de rose.” 

* And Madam Winfield, and Mr. and Mrs. Sanders.” 

“‘ With her everlasting crimson brocade and silver-laced stomacher, 
—an odious fright,” interposed Miss Delia. 

*“* And our two fair ladies here,” continued the old gentleman, po- 
litely bowing; “but my good friend—who could have thought it ? — 
you will never guess who is also to be there. I can scarce believe it 
myself; but Mr. Heywood, ay, Mr. Heywood, has been invited, and 
actually will come.” 

“ Mr. Heywood, —why, ’twas said that he made a vow never to go 
again into company, after his son ran away to America.” 

“ Ah, he was so enraged ; but he is calmer now, and so Madam 
Waters said perhaps he might be persuaded to come and keep her 
birth-day. By the way, his nephew comes with him, so there is 
another beau, Miss Delia.” 

Miss Delia again pouted. ‘“ A mere sheep,” said she. As Mr. Hey- 
wood’s nephew only held a place in the South Sea House, Miss Delia’s 
remark passed unreproved, although a frown was gathering on her 
father’s brow. But this frown was not awakened by his daughter’s 
remark, but because Madam Waters, “ my most respected aunt,” as 
he was accustomed to call her, should have not even hinted this to 
him. ‘ And how did you hear it?” said he. 

“ O, my good friend, I called in on Mrs. Lawson this morning, and 
found that she and the Sanders’s will go together ; and then I saw 
Miss Mercy Evelyn.” 

“Is she to be there ?” cried both the young ladies at once. 

“OQ, surely — she is to go with Mr. Heywood, and Madam Waters 
will send her chariot to fetch them.” 

The father and the daughters looked equally blank. ‘The nice 
yellow chariot, with its dappled greys, sent all the way to town, but 
not for them! Mr. Samuel Waters almost began to think that “ his 
most respected aunt’s” faculties were failing; while his daughters, 
who seldom troubled themselves to think much, looked most indignant. 

“It’s all through that mischievous minx, Mercy Evelyn,” said 
Miss Delia. : 

“ But surely she will not meet us,” said Miss Chloe, looking almost 
aghast. 

ee And why not? Miss Evelyn is of an excellent family, poor lady.” 

“Poor lady, indeed — riding in aunt Waters’s chariot! Did you 

ever hear of such a thing? And what gown has she to goin? Why, 
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nothing but that grey ducape, that I’ve seen three summers, and 
that I verily believe Bray in Little Moorfields scoured last autumn.” 

“ Well, perhaps she will exhibit a new gown,” simpered Miss 
Chloe; “they say chintzes will be the vogue, and some are really 
cheap. She has no time to lose, so she must not mind a little ex- 
pense.” Both the sisters laughed loudly. “ll ask her when she 
intends to change her name,” said Miss Delia; “but, Chloe, to think 
of that shabby, stiff, frumpish old maid riding in aunt’s chariot !” 

Alas! all the grumbling was in vain; so it was, and so the young 
ladies were enforced to make the best of it. 

When did ever a more brilliant morning dawn than on this first of 
May? It was as though in especial honour of Madam Waters’s grand 
party. How noisy were the streets even before dawn, with people 
going up to the Rosemary Branch, to Hornsey Wood, or to Primrose 
Hill, not to fetch May, for it was only in bud— but whitethorn, 
which did quite as well. And then, when these came home, dusty 
and tired, how merrily did the music sound, and how gaily danced 
Jack-in-the-Green, and the cherry-cheeked milk-maids with their 
ribboned boddices; and then the prettiest part of the pageant, the 
beautiful white cow, with gilded horns, and decked with blue ribbons, 
who walked so meekly along, gazing with her large eyes at the houses, 
and marvelling as much as a cow can marvel, why on this particular 
morning she was forced to leave her green field. 

Well, up rose the sun, and up rose Miss Delia and Miss Chloe, 
and all the rest, — we need not enumerate, — but breakfast was eaten, 
and the toilet duties commenced. Meanwhile, great was the bustle 
at Madam Waters’s. Mrs. Betty, who was the very personification of 
order and punctuality, had taken care to set the larum at four ; so by 
six o'clock the chickens were trussed, the pigeons picked, the grand 
pudding ready beaten up, and the gardener had brought in the spinach 
and the asparagus, and now set about rolling the great gravel walk, 
and giving the last snip to the yew trees; and the housemaid and foot- 
man were rubbing away with wax cloths at the oak-doors of the best 
parlour and the huge round mahogany table in the dining parlour, 
while Mrs. Betty went with paste-board and rolling-pin into the cellar, 
to make pie-crust “before the heat of the day.” 

Everything proceeded well; and when Mrs. Betty carried up the 
cup of chocolate and the two rusks on the little silver waiter to her 
mistress, she brought so good a report, that the old lady quite smiled. 
“T have longed to see this day, Betty,” said she, “and I hope all will 
turn out well; but now it is come I feel as though I wished it were 
over.” 

Mrs. Betty stared; she uncorked the bottle of Hungary water, and 
gave it into Madam Waters’s hand. “Tl warrant the dinner shall be 
dressed to a nicety, ma’am,” said she, “and the sparrow grass is the 
finest I ever saw,.and I am sure the chickens are tender.” 

Madam Waters smiled gravely. ‘Iwas not thinking of the dinner, 
Betty, but of those who are coming.” 

Mrs. Betty made no reply, for Madam Waters eschewed all gossip- 
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ping, and Mrs. Betty would never have remained eight and thirty years 
in her service, had she not been staid and quiet. 

It was now noon; and the handsome glass coach stood right before 
the great house in Old Broad Street ; and there were peepings out of 
windows and behind half-opened doors, to see Samuel Waters, Esquire, 
and “the young ladies” in their holiday array. And down they 
came— Miss Delia, who was tallest and darkest, in a sea-green brocade, 
striped with red, cherry-coloured ribboned boddice — the point ruffles, 
a point “head” —that is, a kind of tight cap—fastened in front 
with a diamond pin, black velvet clasped ditto round her neck, and 
white kid gloves, and white silk slippers. Miss Chloe followed, in an 
almost bridal attire of white ducape, trimmed with white gauze ; her 
little fly cap decked with blush roses, and her little chip hat dangling 
by its pale pink strings from her arm; while, new combed, and washed, 
and scented, Fidele, the fat, asthmatic lap-dog, stood beside. ‘“ Wait 
a moment, girls,” said the father with gold repeater as big as a turnip 
in his hand; “I like to be neighbourly ; so, as there are only three of 
us, I have sent over to Mr. Mayhew to take a corner.” 

Miss Delia pouted, Miss Chloe laughed, but the footman returned 
with “ Mr. Mayhew’s compliments, but could not avail himself of Mr. 
Waters’s kindness.” There was now no farther need of waiting ; so 
in went Miss Delia; and in went Miss Chloe, her little chip hat still 
hanging on her arm, and Fidele daintily borne on the other. And 
very pretty she looked, and so thought the young gentleman in light 
blue, who stood silver-laced, hat in hand, just beside the doorway. 
“Mr. Frederic Wilmington,” cried Miss Chloe. 

“T thought I would just come round and wish the fairest a May 
as bright as her charms,” lisped the young gentleman. “ Mr. Waters, 
how are you?” 

“Very well, thank you, sir,” said Mr. Waters, taking his seat in the 
coach, — “ fine day, sir, — got a long way to go, — good morning.” 

“Good morning, sir,” simpered Miss Chloe, “we are going to 
aunt’s.” 

The charming young man bowed so gracefully, laid his right hand 
on his left side so pathetically, that the shepherd in the pea-green coat 
that stood on the mantel-piece in the best room was nothing to him, 
and off drove the coach. 

“ What is this ugly beast here for?” said Mr. Waters, with a very 
surly look at Fidele. 

“‘ La, pa, all ladies carry their lap-dogs,” said Miss Chloe. 

“T don’t see any.” 

“No, surely, pa, not here; but ’tis quite the vogue about court — 
Miss Chudleigh carried a great spaniel to Ranelagh last week. I’m 
sure I thought you liked us to be in the mode.” 

“Well, well, only don’t let it be troublesome.” 

““ No, pa.” 

Here they are at Newington Green, at the large red brick house, 
enclosed with iron palisades, and where two stone pillars supporting 
two solemn-looking eagles guard the gate. Here they are, and the 
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sun is shining, and the tall elms look bright, and even the poplars less 
formal ; and here, as they proceed up the black and white diamonded 
path, the crocuses and wall-flowers and crown imperials in the octagon 
beds seem to have put on their best appearance to welcome them. 

The best parlour is reached, and there, beside the farthest window 
that looks into the garden, sits Madam Waters, in her huge arm-chair, 
in her raven grey satin mantua, and long black mittens, and Brussels 
ruffles and lappets, and short cape of black velvet, and gold watch hooked 
on one side of her stomacher, and gold étw? case on the other. Mr. Waters 
advances with reverential bows, the young ladies follow, and the old 
lady whom etiquette does not permit to rise and meet her juniors, 
holds out her diamond-ringed hand to Mr. Waters; and as the two 
young ladies approach with their lowest curtesies, she takes a hand 
of each, and presses her lip on each brow. 

Mr. Waters is first, as relations should be; but now come Mr. and 
Mrs. Sanders,—he with a new tie-wig,— she with her everlasting 
crimson brocade, at which nevertheless she glances with no little pride ; 
next follow Madam Winfield, a quiet, stupid old lady, and Mrs. Lawson, 
in her chintz gown and green silk petticoat, holding a huge bunch of 
flowers in her hand, and Miss Peggy, her daughter, in amber silk, with 
the sprigged muslin apron and a most murderous stomacher worked 
with asplendid parrot in green and silver, holding twin cherries in his 
beak. 

Again the door opens and admits Miss Mercy Evelyn, and, true 
enough, in her grey ducape, but it is beautiful point lace that shades 
her neck, and those are real pearls that encircle it, and she looks quite 
a lady in her old gown. And there is old Mr. Heywood, looking 
almost pleased, and his nephew, who looks round as though he won- 
dered how he came there. But how kindly does Madam Waters greet 
the old gentleman. “I thought we should see you,” says she; “ friends 
of fifty years’ standing should not forget each other.” 

“Oh no,” says Miss Mercy; but the feeling of that “no,” and the 
sweet smile that accompanied it, makes it more pleasant than many a 
“ves.” 

Yall are come except Mr. Mayhew, “like a bear as he is,” whispers 
Miss Delia. So the wine is handed round by Mrs. Betty, while James 
hands the cut pound cake and Savoy biscuits, and now the company 
all adjourn to the garden for a walk. 

A pleasant garden was it—not too natural, to shock our great 
grandfathers, who did not like to see even Nature herself in an undress. 
Neither sweet briar nor woodbine was allowed to “ wander at its own 
sweet will;” and as to the yew trees and box, they were turned into 
peacocks, and great lumbering black things they looked. But then 
the garden had a nice large summer-house, with a weathercock at the 
top, and a fountain with a leaden swan, and two wooden figures — a 


shepherd and shepherdess, who simpered at each other from each side’ 


the wide gravel walk. Ere long the dinner bell rang, the guests re- 
turned to the best parlour, where Mr. Mayhew stood apologizing to his 
hostess for his late appearance ; and in solemn procession, — old Mr. 
Heywood offering the tips of his fingers to Madam Waters, while each 
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couple slowly follow, — do they enter the dining room, and take their 
seats at the huge round table. 

O, Frederika Bremer, sweet Frederika Bremer! would that I had 
‘thy pencil to paint only the first course of Madam Waters’s grand 
dinner. The noble salmon, garnished with barberries and bay leaves, 
with its accompanying china basons, filled with lobster sauce — for 
tureens as yet were not — that stood before the hostess; the boiled 
chickens and asparagus, garnished with parsley and lemon, that 
graced the other end, the ducks fricasseed “ French fashion,” that is, in 
claret, and the dish of roasted eels; while the middle displayed that 
elaborate dish, composed of raisins, chicken, anchovies, lemon, al- 
monds, capers, and twenty other strange ingredients, all minced, and 
laid in rounds, with an artificial tree stuck in the middle, and which 
was termed “a grand sallet.” Well, justice was done to this course, 
and then came the next — fillet of veal, stuck through with its silver 
dirk-like skewer; the large pigeon pie, in its round pewter dish ; 
larks in a silver dish, dressed “ Lady Butler’s way,” that is, with wine, 
cinnamon, and sugar; sweetbreads with currant sauce, and half a 
dozen other delicacies, in side dishes of silver. And lastly the marrow 
pudding, so sweet with rose water, and strewed with comfits, — the 
tansy, looking green as the fresh grass— the almond custards and 
florentines, in all manner of fanciful shapes — the boast of Mistress 
Betty, who peeped in at the door, to see that they were set on the 
table properly, and returned, holding her head higher than ever at 
the praises bestowed upon them. 

Little time was there for talking; not even when the cloth was 
removed, and the tall, stout decanters, and the beautiful china dishes, 
with “the banquet,” consisting of oranges and dried fruits, set on. 
But after the hostess had filled her glass, and drank to the company, 
and they had drank their “ service” to her and each other, con- 
versation became brisk. 

“T hoped to have seen another friend here, a neighbour,” said 
Madam Waters, “ but he cannot come in till tea-time, when he will 
bring a young friend with him.” 

The two Miss Waters smiled at this, — there was still some chance 
of doing a little execution; but an audible sigh escaped Miss Mercy. 

“ Who is this young man?” said Mr. Mayhew sarcastically, — he 
had sat beside Miss Mercy during dinner, and observed how pro- 
vokingly absent she was. 

“A gentleman who has been very unfortunate, and has lately re- 
turned from America,” said she in a low voice: “ but let us say no more 
lest poor Mr. Heywood should hear.” 

Mr. Mayhew looked at the dark eyes of Miss Mercy: they were 
filled with tears, but there was no blush on her cheek, no faltering 
of her voice. — “ She is certainly not handsome,” said Mr. Mayhew, as 
he slowly turned away his gaze, “but she is interesting. Well, but 
Miss Mercy,” continued he, “does Mr. Heywood know this young 
man ?” 

“ Hush, I pray you,” was the whispered answer: “this poor young 
man ran away from his friends, years ago— like young Heywood — 
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so let us say no more, lest the old gentleman should think we are talk- 
ing of him.” 

There was a pause ; and old Mr. Fleming, who had fortified him- 
self for his important duty with an additional glass of Mountain, now 
rose with the refilled glass in his hand, to propose in a neat speech, — 
so very neat indeed, thatthe ladies “ never heard so vastly nice a one,” 
—the health of their kind hostess, Madam Waters, “ with many 
happy returns of the day.” This toast was drank with becoming 
solemnity, all the company standing ; while Mr. Sanders, on whom a 
good dinner always produced a marvellous effect, could scarcely refrain 
as he drained his glass, and held it upside down, from flinging it, 
Jacobite fashion, over his shoulder. A glance at the stern Puritan 
colonel over the mantel-piece happily reminded him of the old lady’s 
principles, and thus saved the glass from destruction. 

There was another pause, and then Madam Waters slowly filled her 
glass (there were no gentlemen supporters of the lady in those days, 
but they all sat at the lower end). “ I thank you, my kind friends,” 
said she: “much have I to be thankful for; nor least, that I can still 
enjoy the company of those whom I value, and would gladly serve. 
May the good Providence which has watched over me these seventy- 
five years, watch over you and yours.” ‘The old lady touched the glass 
with her lip, set it down, and folded her hands in silence. 

“ And surely that Providence will still watch over you, dear lady,” 
cried Mr. Heywood in great agitation; “ would that ten years ago I 
had taken your kind advice ! — but oh, it is too late!” 

“ We know not the future, so we know not that,” said Miss Mercy’s 
low sweet voice. Mr. Mayhew again turned, and looked at her. 
“‘ She has sweet eyes,” said he to himself; but Miss Mercy seemed 
not to like to be stared at, even by a merchant with twelve hundred a 
year ; so she turned her head quite away, and began talking with Miss 
Peggy. 

But people a hundred years ago did not go into the country to sit 
over their wine all the afternoon; so a walk was proposed, and to 
Queen Elizabeth’s walk, to see the prospect. ‘“ May I have the 
honour?” said Mr. Mayhew as Miss Mercy slipped on her black hood 
over her neat little lace cap. 

“ Pray excuse me, I am going yonder,” said she, pointing to the 
opposite side of the Green, and away she went. 

“ Very well, madam ; here are plenty of young ladies to walk with,” 
thought the vexed gentleman, to whom refusal was a novelty; but 
although Miss Peggy stood dangling a bunch of violets in her hand, 
and lisped out something about the charms of the country, and Miss 
Delia, on whom his splendid diamond ring had produced an im- 
pression, seemed willing enough, he walked on, and began talking with 
the crimson-brocade-gowned Mrs. Sanders. Happily the ladies had a 
beau apiece, for Madam Winfield, Mrs. Lawson, and Miss Mercy did not 
join them ; so on walked the four couple, across the quiet Green, across 
the beautiful fields—how beautiful even within twenty years !—through 
the churchyard, to that noble avenue of trees. Oh, what a romantic 
surprise awaited Miss Chloe! ‘There was her beau in blue and silver, 
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sitting under a branching elm, like some Philander or Thyrsis ; and, 
oh! there was his German flute beside him! How sweetly Miss 
Chloe smiled — how surly Miss Delia looked—how Miss Peggy, who 
stood now just beside Mr. Mayhew, sighed forth, “Oh! these lambs, 
how sweetly pastoral!” and how Mr. Mayhew replied, “ Pastoral 
nonsense !—what have we to do with your Phillis’s and Sylvias, and 
such stuff!” Ay, it might be stuff to an old bachelor of forty, who 
seemed to care about nothing and nobody; but it was not to Miss 
Chloe when she seated herself beside the shepherd, and pulled Fidele 
close to her by the blue ribben, that she might repose lamb-fashion 
at her feet. And a pleasant half hour did they all, except Mr. May- 
hew, spend ; for Mr. Frederick Wilmington played “ Babbling Echo” 
and “Lovely Flora,” and sang a song too about a shepherd and 
shepherdess in Arcadia; and when old Mr. Fleming pulled out his 
watch, and told them it was time to return, the charming musician was 
overwhelmed with thanks. 

Across the fields, even to the limits of the Green, did that charming 
flute-player accompany Miss Chloe; and when he left her she smiled 
most sweetly, and in she went with the others to tea. 

The expected guests had not yet arrived ; but there was a beautiful 
little boy in the best room, playing with old Mr. Heywood, and Madam 
Waters and Miss Mercy were exchanging significant smiles. The 
guests still came not, but the “tea things” were brought, and the 
little round table, and the silver kettle and spirit lamp. “Let the 
child go away now,” said Miss Mercy ; “he will trouble you.” 

‘No, no,” said the old man; “he says I shall be his grandfather, 
poor child.” 

“ Yes, Sutton’s grandpa,” lisped the child. 

“ Sutton! is his name Sutton ?” cried Mr. Heywood. 

“Tt is not so very uncommon a sirname,” said Miss Mercy, 
quietly. 

Well, the tea was made, and by Miss Mercy, to the serious offence 
of the great-nieces, and there was much pleasant conversation. At 
length there was a knock at the door, and a gentleman was an- 
nounced. Miss Mercy rose in great agitation from the tea-table. 
“‘ Shall he come in?” said she to Madam Waters. 

The old lady smiled; she rose from her chair, and took Mr. Hey- 
wood’s hand. ‘“ You have just now told me you should be happy to 
see any friend of mine; my good old friend, I am going to put your 
word to the proof.” 

“ Do so, my dear lady,” said he; “ whoever is your friend ought to 
be mine.” 

“Call in your father, Sutton,—-grandpa wants to see him,” said 
Miss Mercy ;—but before the little one had toddled to the door, 
Mr. Heywood’s long-lost son had rushed in, and was at his father’s 
feet. 

“Pray forgive him, Mr. Heywood; pray, good friends,” continued 
Miss Mercy, looking round, “ pray join with us—Mr. Heywood can- 
not refuse so many old friends.” 

No, he could not ; so he took his grandchild in his arms, and wrung 
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the hand of his som. “Oh, Madam Waters,” said he, “ what do I not 
owe to you?” 

“Nay, thank Miss Mercy Evelyn,” said the old lady; “it was 
she who found out your son when, sick and poor, he returned 


with his wife and child from America; and she planned this meeting, ° 


for you vowed he should never enter your doors; so we invited him 
here.” 

“Oh, my kind Miss Mercy, what amends can I make you?” cried 
the old man. 

The reconciled father and son retired, for their hearts were too full 
for company ; and pleasantly did the time pass until half-past eight 
o'clock. Then Madam Winfield’s glass coach and Mr. Waters’s drew 
up, and all prepared to depart. But how vexatious! one of Madam 
Waters’ horses had become lame; so Madam Winfield was forced to 
make room in the glass coach for Mr. Heywood and his grandchild ; 
and as to Miss Mercy, perhaps Mr. Waters would give her the 
vacant corner. Not so; Mr. Waters was politely offering it to Mr. 
Mayhew. “I had rather walk this fine evening,” said he; “and if 
Miss Mercy would honour me,” continued the “bear,” with a bow of 
deepest humility. Madam Waters smiled—one of her plans had suc- 
ceeded, and the other was in the fairest possible way. So off set the 
walking party— Mr. Sanders and Mr. Heywood, junior, first; Mr. 
Mayhew and the lady next; while, to guard against the perils of the 
way, the footman and gardener brought up the rear, and escorted 
them as far as the Thatched House on their road to town. 

“ Many thanks for your delightful company, madam,” said Mr. 
Mayhew, hat in hand, when arrived at Moorfields: the elderly ser- 
vant opened the door, and Miss,Mercy smiled, and curtsied her fare- 
well. 

Oh, what a beautiful evening it was! Mr. Mayhew wondered how 
he ever could have been bearish; and so good-humoured was he, that 
when, as he passed Bedlam wall, a drunken man half pushed him 
down, in reply to the hiccupped apology, he actually replied, “ No 
offence.” Alas! poor Mr. Mayhew! when he got home he discovered 
he had lost his gold repeater: but alas! this was a trifle, for he had 
also lost his heart. 


“Well, Mrs. Sanders, and here I am, with as much news as the 
‘Evening Post,’” said old Mr. Fleming, about three months after. 
“ Good Mr. Heywood, how well and happy he looks! but then, poor 
Mr. Waters !— Miss Chloe ran off yesterday morning, and was married 
at the Fleet to our young flute-player, who has scarcely a penny; and 
Miss Mercy Evelyn—who could have thought it !—yes, the broken 
ee Sagres, x is going to be married to Mr. Mayhew, wie 

atthe : semiar, and the wedding will be kept at 


H. L. 





Medan Waters’ 8.’ 
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THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 


It was a Prince’s natal day, 

And Windsor’s ancient halls were gay ; 
For many a noble knight and dame 
With fair and joyous greetings came ; 
And many a bard with harp, and strain 
Most welcome to the courtly train, 
Poured forth his sweetest numbers there, 
In praise of royal Edward’s heir. 


They sang in proud and lofty lays 

The glory of his future days, 

The love bestowed, the conquest won, 
And all that mightiest kings have done ; 
And lengthen’d life, and peaceful age, 
Each loyal harp could well presage : 
And every listening courtier there 
Confirm’d the prophecy with prayer. 


Oh! well might bard and courtier deem 
Such prophecy no idle dream, 

For he was fair in form and face, 

The flower of all his royal race, 

And in his air and eye there shone 

A spirit worthy of a throne. 

His father’s pride, his country’s hope, 
What destiny with his could cope ? 


There came, amid that festive scene, 
A bard of foreign gait and mien, 
With lyre of rude and massive mould, 
Like those by Druids woke of old ; 

But when the harps were hush’d at last, 
And song and greeting, all were past, 
Its strings the stranger minstrel woke, 
And thus in song prophetic spoke :— 
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“ Prince of the Isles, thy birth hath been 

The theme of many a lyre, 

And well might such a brow as thine 
Less feeble strains inspire ; 

Thy country’s song around thee swells, 
And high its hopes may be, 

But oh! my stranger harp foretels 

' A happier fate for thee: 

For more than all that life can bring, 
And more than mortal breath 

Can ever promise to thy spring, 
Is thine — ari early death! 


“ Thy glance is proud, thy face is fair, 
Thy flowing locks are bright ; 
But time will never blanch that hair 
Nor dim that dark eye’s light. 
Thy step, that moves so stately now, 
Will ne’er grow faint with years ; 
Nor earth’s deep streams of music flow 
Less sweetly to thine ears. 

Thou ne’er shalt see thy laurels fade 
Before a greener wreath, 

For life’s best boon beneath their shade 
Is thine — an early death ! 


*‘ Tt may be that the darkest cloud 

Flits o’er the brightest day, 

And leaves the form of youth unbow’d 
When e’en the soul grows grey ; 

And oft, while brows their smoothness wear, 
The spirit’s youth departs ; 

But ev’ry furrow wanting there 
Is deepen’d in our hearts. 

And thou may’st linger in the dust 
With all thy love beneath, 

But hope to find that holy trust 
Restor’d by early death ! 


“Then go in fearless valour forth, 
Thy destined faith pursue, 
With many a deed of knightly worth, 
And knightly glory too : 
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As a long promis’d heritage 
Thy land awaits thy fame, 

And far through many a future age 
Her bards shall sing thy name : 

But time can never waste away 
The gems of hope and faith 

That shall enshrine thy memory — 

Thou seal’d for early death !” 






















As wind that in the forest moans, 

So sunk the harp’s decaying tones ; 

But, ere their latest murmurs died, 

That stranger bard was seen to glide 

In silence from the Castle gate, 

Like one who fled approaching fate ; 

Nor ever more his path was found, 

Though sought beyond broad Europe’s bound : 
But British annals testify 

How time fulfill’d his prophecy. 


Tradition states, that a banquet given by Edward the Third, at 
Windsor, to celebrate the tenth birthday of his son, the Black Prince, 
was attended by a minstrel of strange appearance, who, in a song, 
predicted the future fame and early death of the boy; but he left the 
Castle immediately, and was never seen after. 

FRANCES Brown. 
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THE ELECTION. 


By SUUM CUIQUE, Esa. 


** Nul ne sait si bien ow le soulier blesse, que celui que le porte.” 
OLD PROVERB. 


. CHAPTER I. 


“YAw-AW-AawH !” uttered I at the completion of the tale that Tom 
toll’d last. 

. “ What do you mean by that—do you wish to insult me? [I'll call 
you out,” said Tom. 

“IT wish you would,” said I, internally; “for I see no other chance 
of getting out.” 

“T can stand fire, I can tell you. Witness my excessive coolness 
when our house was in a blaze, and my old friend on the right — the 
Hall and its neighbours— were burnt down. Iwas rather alarmed, I 
confess to you, when they turned me into an alarm bell; but though 
my clapper went faster than ever it did before or since, and I made a 
deuce of a clamour, I can assure you I am no coward. What is your 
objection to my last tale?” | 

“Too much fighting in it,” said I; “ whack, whack—rap, rap; you 
understand me, of course.” 

“‘ Of course I do; but I strike so often myself that I rather admire 
the propensity when displayed by others. It is not unnatural surely 
that I, Great Tom, should have an attachment to bell-a, horrida 
bell-a. Eh? If I ever marry I shall choose an Isabella: that is not 
unnatural, either. Eh?” 

“Not at all,” said I; “but pray don’t pun; especially in Latin; 
I am so cold and uncomfortable, that I shall be glad of a translation.” 

“TI twig,” replied Tom; “but you have not a chance. It is not 
often that I get a friend to pass the night with me, and when I do I 
must make the most of him. You are a capital listener—an invalu- 
able acquisition to a story-teller. Just fancy yourself Lalla Rookh 
and me Fadladeen in the book written by my namesake, Tom . 

“* No more of that, pray,” said 1; “ but if you have any thing worth 
hearing, begin.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry—here comes the hammer—a relation of 
Hammer Lane, no doubt, he hits so hard; but it’s only a little quar- 
ter — blow —there —‘ bom !’— it’s all over. Make yourself as cozy 
as you can while I my tale unfold. 

* * * 





* * * 


On the coast of Suffolk stands a church so conspicuously placed on a 
hill that it is a most useful landmark to sailors: by bringing it in a 


line with the steeple of another church which is built upon the very 
MAY.-——NO. V. VOL. I. K K 
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verge of the marshes, the navigator is enabled to avoid a most danger- 
ous bank of sand, on which many a vessel with its crew has perished. 

The name of these parishes, which boasted of these churches, was 
Darrington ; but to distinguish them, the one was called Darrington 
Major and the other Darrington Minor in the records of the diocese. 
The rurals who dwelt around them designated them, to save time 
and breath I presume, as Great Darr. and Little Darr. If a stranger 
inquired for Darrington Major or Minor, he was answered by a stare 
and an “ Anan, Sir?” and on repeating his inquiry, was gravely told 
that there was no such place thereabouts. Neither of these churches 
could claim what is legitimately called a village. The congregations 
who attended them came from some scattered farmhouses and a few 
labourers’ cottages. The only house within a convenient distance of 
either place of worship was the rectory of Great Darr. and a small 
cottage which served as a lodge to the rectory, in which dwelt the 
man—a common farm labourer— who officiated as the parish clerk. 
The nearest house to the rectory and this official’s abode was situated 
at the distance of a mile at least. 

Both of these parishes were in the gift of the Crown. The income 
arising from the larger one was good—-say, some five hundred pounds 
per annum; but the smaller one, in olden times, was barely worth one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and had no residence attached to it. As a 
set off to this, however, the duties were lighter than the income ; for, 
except in the very driest days of a very dry summer, the church was 
not approachable except by a boat. As all the parishioners of Little 
Darr. lived nearer to Great Darr. church than to their own parish 
church, it was an understood thing between them and their Pastor 
that the church of Little Darr. should be closed during nine months 
of the year, and that they should attend the service in the more con- 
venient and approachable church of Great Darr. 

From custom —the rector of Great Darr. was always appointed 
to the curacy of Little Darr., because the incumbent of the latter 
parish could not by any possibility become a resident. There was no 
glebe whereon to build, and no residence to be obtained in the parish. 
Oddly enough, an instance had never been known, even in the tradi- 
tionary annals of the oldest inhabitant, of the two livings having been 
held by the same individual; and, still more oddly, the two livings 
had never, in the memory of man, fallen vacant in the official life- 
time of any one Lord Chancellor. 

Little Darr. was always looked upon as the last object of an aspir- 
ant’s hopes. If it was .vacant, every applicant for the Crown’s 
favours, in the way of church preferment, happened to be from home, 
and did not answer the letter in which he was told that the Lord 
Chancellor had fortunately an opportunity of obliging Mr. So and so, 
by offering him a small living in the gift of the Crown. It was the 
most agreeable thing possible for the gentleman who held the seals 
that Little Darr. should be at his disposal—or rather for his private 
secretary, for he had fewer letters to write in answer to applications 
for preferment, when this vacancy occurred, than at any other period. 
When Great Darr. “fell in,” as it is called, the applications 
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were numerous, and every prudent seal-bearer gave it away imme- 
diately to the first man on his list. The house was good, the situa- 
tion delightful, and the duties very light. It insured also, as I have 
said before, the curacy — nearly a sinecure —of the adjoining parish 
of Little Darr. It had, moreover, attached to it a snug glebe — some 
sixty acres of the best land in the parish — which was rented, above 
its value, by the principal landowner, because it was the only bit of 
really good pasture land for miles round. 

Darrington Major was therefore looked upon as what is termed one 
of the Chancellor’s best things. 

As I have described the parish, it will now be necessary for me to 
give a brief sketch of the incumbent thereof, and a short account of 
how he was lucky enough to obtain so desirable a living. 


CHAPTER II. 


DEMETRIADES FINNEY was a Cambridge man, and by unparalleled 
exertions succeeded in getting, what Cambridge men call, the “‘ wooden 
spoon.” ‘This spoon exists not materially ; “shape it hath none ;” but it 
is metaphorically used to illustrate what members of the sister univer- 
sity term “a close shave.” The man who so narrowly escapes “a pluck,” 
as to wonder at his luck in getting his ¢testamur, and is placed in the 
lowest depth of the examination list, is, by a figure of speech peculiar 
to the Cantabs, said to carry off the wooden spoon. This piece of 
luck befell Demetriades Finney. He had really worked hard, and 
hoped to be placed in a respectable part of the list; and when he saw 
that he was the “shy man” of the year, he was so disgusted, that he 
only stopped to take his Artiwm Baccalaureus degree; and resigning 
all thoughts of honours in the Church, in which his paternity wished 
him to “push his way,” he resolutely insisted upon being put to the 
desk in the attorney’s office in which his respectable governor was the 
principal partner. 

“Thirteen hundred and forty-four pounds fifteen shillings and nine- 
pence halfpenny have I spent on your university education,” said old 
Finney, “and now you will not enter into the Church.” 

“ T am a spoon—a wooden spoon,” said the dejected Demetriades. 

“ Gracious goodness !” said mamma, “ to think of your giving up 
the Church and turning lawyer, —consider what caste you will lose.” 

“ IT am a spoon, mother, a wooden spoon,” replied the son. 

“ Demmy, dear Demmy,” cried two sisters, “do be a parson; it 
will help us off.” 

“IT am a spoon, girls ; a—a wooden spoon.” 

“ Demmy, it’s too bad of you, upon whom the old one has consumed 
such lots of money, to turn round and floor him at last, and me too,” 
said the brother, the younger brother; “ for if you go into the office, 
of course I’ve no chance. It is not behaving handsome.” 


* 1 am a spoon, William ; a mere wooden spoon,” said Demetriades. 


“ Spoony, you mean,” said the brother, turning away disgusted. 
** I only wish I had had your chance, that’s all.” 
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“ You’d have been a ladle —a wooden ladle,” shouted Deme- 
triades; “‘ you have not brains enough for a wooden spoon.” 

In spite of the entreaties of his father, the supplications of his 
mother, the endearments of his sisters, and the sulky remonstrances 
of his brother, Demetriades Finney would not return to Cambridge 
to take his M. A. degree. He entered the office, and worked hard. 
Nature, or the accident of having been born an attorney’s son, quali- 
fied him for the business, into which he entered heart and soul. He 
was so indefatigable in his attendance, so sedate in his method of con- 
ducting a case, and so beautifully heartless in his views of proceeding 
against an unfortunate, that even old Finney expressed an opinion 
that if Demmy had entered the church, the world would have gained 
a bad parson and lost a good lawyer. 

William Finney was so annoyed and irritated by his brother’s suc- 
cess, that he eloped with the proceeds of a long and very interesting 
Chancery suit, and having turned the cheque into coin, he took a pas- 
sage in an American liner, and settled in Canada. He might perhaps 
have prospered there; but whisky was so cheap, that to drown his 
vexation at his brother’s success in the office, he imbibed every day, 
and all day, and was found one evening in an apoplectic fit from 
which he could not be recovered, although the nearest medical man 
rode twenty-seven miles and a half to bleed him, as soon as he heard 
of his attack; of which he did hear by a pedlar’s cart which passed 
through his purchase of land some three days after the fit occurred. 

The sisters of Demetriades were happily married, and as their 
brother was intrusted with the duty of settling their settlements, they 
were not sorry that he had not listened to their remonstrances, and 
gone into the Church. He had done justice to his family as far as the 
juvenile female branches of it were concerned. His mother soon forgave 
him for the disappointment to which he had subjected her—of not 
being able to talk of “ my son in the Church ;” for, by his exertions 
in the law, the family finances were so much improved, and her 
daughters so very comfortably settled, that she was enabled to set up 
a carriage and pair, and return the visits of the squiresses, who had 
been in the habit of not asking her to dinner, under the plea of not 
wishing to put her to the expense of hiring a chaise, in a turn-out 
every whit as well appointed as their own. 

Old Finney forgave his son, too. He was tired of business; and as 
he had set up in the political line, and taken it into his thick head 
that he excelled in speech-making, he found the leisure which his 
son’s attention to quill-making and bill-making afforded him very 
convenient. He devoted the hours that had been occupied in putting 
the acts of parliament into force, to abusing the framers and passers 
of those acts, unless they happened to be of the same way of thinking 
as himself. If the new enactments chanced to be the result of some 
Radical’s motion, Old Finney praised them, and told his hearers, over 
their pipes and ale at the Free and Easy meetings, that “ they were the 
very niplusultrum of what Acts of Parliament ought to be, and alto- 
gether very different from the namby-pamby aristocratic acts passed 
by the other side of the house ;” for which admirable and acute observ- 
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ations, his health was invariably proposed and drunk with three times 

three, to stop the long speech which was reckoned upon as a rider to 

the act, and to promote the circulation of the beer which was paid 

= 7 the liberal member for the borough in which Old Finney 
weit. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tus did Demetriades Finney reconcile every twig of his family 
branch by his desertion of the Church in favour of the law. But was 
Demetriades satisfied himself? No. He had been rather a gay 
man at Cambridge, and had courted the best society, though the best 
society had not returned the compliment, but had bestowed upon 
him the cognomen of tuft-hunter; and though it condescended to eat 
his dinners, swallow his wines, and use his horses — it did all those 
things as if it conferred a favour on the giver of the feeds and the 
keeper of a better stud of horses than is usually found in an under- 
graduate’s stables. 

Demetriades, too, had rather bragged of his prospects in the Church, 
and used, over his cups, to hint at the chance of his being able one 
day or other to have it in his power to bestow preferment on his 
aristocratic friends— would throw out certain inuendoes against the 
bench of bishops for pursuing a mode of conduct towards their clergy 
which he deemed objectionable ; and which he should certainly en- 
deavour to alter, by his example, as soon as he took his station amongst 
them. All this was listened to with grave faces by his guests; but, 
of course, when the feed was over, it caused no little fun among the 
feeders, and the donor of the feed was soon dubbed “ Bishop Finney 
that is to be.” Of the acquisition of this nickname Demetriades was 
not in the least aware, for it was only bestowed upon him behind his 
back ; and many a laugh did he join in which was raised solely at his 
own expense, and which made his aristocratic friends by so much the 
merrier that he, the laughed at, thought his evening party had gone 
off more delightfully than common when they were louder before him 
than usual. 

As this intimation of his hopes —or rather certainty — of gaining 
the lawn sleeves and uttering the nolo, was always accompanied by a 
delicate allusion to his prospects of being ranked high in the examina- 
tion lists when those lists came out, and in clear type showed him to 
his little world in Cambridge as the spoon of his year, he did not let 
his friends see his disgust at so disagreeable a circumstance; but 
boldly told them that his interest was so good, and his contempt for 
university honours so profound, that he had merely gone in to be 
examined to fulfil a necessary part of his duties to the university, 
and would not put himself to the trouble and inconvenience of reading 
for what was not worth gaining after all. As he accompanied this 


speech—or rather these speeches, for the same tale was told to every 


man that he knew — by an excellent champagne supper in his lodg- 

ings, his story was a little more believed than not: but when the men 

were getting sober on the following day the truth of it was not even 
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a matter of argument. “ Bishop Finney that is to be” was pronounced 
a despiser of truth nem. con.: but of this he knew nothing whatever. 
He therefore left Cambridge after giving one of the most correct B. A. 
spreads that had ever been given, under the false impression that he 
had imposed upon his friends, and left them to fancy him capable of 
getting the senior optime if he had chosen to try for it. 

In his correspondence with his friends after he had left the Uni- 
versity, he did not think it necessary to inform them of his having 
resigned the desk of a church in favour of the desk in an attorney’s 
office. He merely said that he thought it a bore to be reading after 
he had taken his degree, and finished by asking after the news of 
Cambridge, and relating any little incident that had occurred in his 
own neighbourhood amongst the great people, whom he knew by 
name, or sight only, but talked of as if they were his most familiar 
friends. His letters were rarely answered —for he had only been 
tolerated for the sake of his breakfasts, dinners, and suppers — and 
the correspondence first languished, and then died a very natural 
death. 

It happened, once or twice, when business called him to London, 
that he ran against —I merely mean met with—some one or other of 
his former brother collegians. He immediately dropped the man of 
business; and assuming the air of an independent gentleman, presumed 
to ask, and generally succeeded in persuading, the man whom he had 
so fortunately encountered, to dine with him at Long’s, and gave such 
liberal orders for the wines, that the client, whose business had called 
him to London, found his bill for that particular journey enlarged 
into a beak. 

To any and every question put to him touching his pursuits in the 
country, and the cause of his visit to town, Demetriades Finney was 
prepared to put in his answer. “ The country was dull, he allowed; 
but the old people liked him to be with them, and they could not last 
for ever. As to his pursuits, he rode and drove about the country, 
and wrote a little for his own amusement, but did not publish; and 
as to town, he did run up now and then, but it was more to oblige 
others than to amuse himself.” 

As this speech, or others similar to it, was delivered in a cool pick- 
tooth sort of manner, and the wine was passed rapidly, the invited 
guest retired to his party or his bed, convinced that Bishop Finney 
was comfortably off, but horribly bored by being obliged to live with 
the old people in some out of the way place or another. Oddly enough 
no one knew where the wooden spoon came from; for if the question 
was ever put to him, he cleverly shirked it by a sudden rush to the 
window or door, under the pretext of having something very import- 
ant to see or do. 

These dinners at Long’s did not produce the effect upon those who 
partook of them which the donor intended they should. He was in- 
vited to a breakfast in the Albany, or at some hotel; but he did not 
find any one worth knowing who had been asked to meet him, nor 
was he invited to the family mansion, into which his great object was 
to gain the entrée. 
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To compensate himself for the disappointments he met with in his 
attempts to keep up a connection with those men whose society he 
had cultivated at so great an expense at college, he devoted himself 
entirely to his profession, and resolved to acquire wealth enough in 
a short period to enable him to leave his native town, dispose of the 
goodwill of the business, and set up in London in the capacity of 
private gentleman. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For some ten years Demetriades Finney went on prosperously, and, 
as every one but himself fancied, contentedly. His practice was much 


increased and very profitable ; but still he could not command the sort’ 


of society into which he wished to be admitted. He dined with Lords 
and Esquires, but he did not experience at their tables the same sort 
of feeling as he did when he sat down with his University friends, who 
were of a much higher grade than his present entertainers. He was 
not looked upon as “ one of us,” although every attention was paid to 
him which his talents as a lawyer, and his respectability, both per- 
sonal and professional, demanded. 

Finney liked these parties on one account only ; he was not likely 
to meet at any of them his old college set. There was, therefore, no 
fear of his situation in life, which he foolishly thought degrading, 
being made known to those for whom he still entertained the greatest 
respect, and with whom he would gladly have given all his profes- 
sional profits to be enabled to associate on the same footing as he had 
done at Cambridge. 

All this may seem strange, and not understandable, to those who 
have not been at one of our two Universities, or at Trinity College, 
Dublin ; but in my long experience from this commanding situation, I 
never knew an instance of a college man, whom circumstances forced 
to enter into a path of life different to that which he had meant to 
pursue, and which separated him from those with whom he had been 
educated, that did not deem the loss of their society the severest 
drawback on his success in whatever pursuit he was compelled to en- 
gage. There is a sort of freemasonry in the signs, words, and grips 
of all who have been educated at public schools and in the Univer- 
sities, into the secrets of which those who have not been initiated 
into the mysteries of public schoolism and college life can never 
penetrate. If I, great Tom, were in the deserts of Arabia, or in the 
back settlements of America, or in any other equally undesirable 
locality, I know that if I met with a Christ Church man, he would be 
delighted to see me —even if he had passed his undergraduate days 
in ‘Tom’s staircase. 

** Hilloah! old fellow,” said I, “this is a digression.” 

“T am aware of it; but lie still, and I will proceed. I am apt to 
be warm on University matters, and cannot help giving vent to my 
feelings when they are excited.” 

Well, it so happened that old Finney, before his death, by his as- 
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siduous attendances at Free and Easy meetings, and by his liberal 
distribution of malt liquor and spirituous compounds, had impressed 
the little voters — I do not mean the little men, bodily speaking, but 
those who had “a most sweet voice” from having a very little bit of 
property in the borough — with a notion that the admission of what 
he called an unliberal member into would insure their and its 
ruin. Under this impression he left them when he died, which he 
did of apoplexy, solely resulting from persevering in drinking the 
strong beer of a brewer whose vote he wished to secure. 

It also happened that at this period a dissolution of parliament was 
expected. The gentleman who had represented —— on the radical 
interest had sent a letter to old Finney, conveying his wish to retire 

_from public life and introduce his eldest son, whom he pronounced a 
most fitting person, from similarity of sentiments and liberality of 
ideas, to succeed himself. Old Finney read the letter to the members 
of the free and easy, went home, and was found a corpse the following 
morning. 

My “hero,” Demetriades Finney, had hitherto never been engaged in 
politics in any way. He had not prohibited his father from doing his 
best to forward the views of his party, because he thought that it 
amused the old gentleman and did no harm to the firm, though it 
caused him to be looked shyly upon by the opposite party around 

This shyness was not extended to the son ; because, as I have 
said, he had not taken any decided part in the electioneering proceed- 
ings of the borough. His mind and body were both too much engaged 
in the attempt to fulfil his wish of realising enough to justify him in 
retiring from business, to allow him to waste a thought or a moment 
upon anything that did not tend to the immediate furtherance of that 
object. 

When the vacancy had actually occurred, it struck Demetriades 
that he might add largely to his store by getting up an opposition to 
the expectant successor of the former candidate on the Radical inter- 
est. With his usual business-like caution, before he ventured to hint 
at such a thing as turning the tables on the party by whom the firm 
had been hitherto engaged, he carefully examined his deceased 
parent’s papers. He looked himself into his private office, and, after 
secluding himself for some five hours, was heard by the senior clerk 
to say, as he emerged from his den — “ All right—I have them in my 
power — there is not one of them that does not stand indebted to the 
firm.” 

A consultation with his partner, who had been elected from a senior 
clerkship to an eighth share in the business, followed ; and it was 
soon settled that the most paying part to take in the approaching 
struggle would be to throw over the old party and carry the new 
candidate triumphantly. 

But who was to be the new candidate? that was the question. It 
was a difficult question too; for the agents in prospectu did not mean 
to support a man who had not the means of supporting them with a 
liberal supply of cash to defeat the Radical and fill their pockets too. 
Several names were proposed and rejected; and the more they thought 
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of all the likely men, within a circle of fifty miles, the less they seemed 
to be able to hit on one likely to suit their views, as the “ per- 
fection of a candidate ” for a seat in the House. 

They were puzzled and bewildered; but, luckily, their bewilder- 
ment was terminated by the senior clerk, who, after giving a mesmeric 
rap, popped his head inside the private office door, and, in a whisper, 
asked if either of the firm was at home to a gentleman, who evidently 
was such, though he declined to give his name, or state his business. 

Finney was not certain whether he was at home or not. His 
partner rather thought he was not at home. ‘To settle whether either 
of them was at home, the partner peeped through a little glass win- 
dow into the outer office where the gentleman who wished to know if 
they were at home was standing. 

“Yes, I rather think we are at home,” said he, after a careful 
survey; and when the clerk had retired to convey the pleasing intel- 
ligence, he added, in answer to the inquiring looks of the senior 
partner, “ A new candidate, Pll bet a new hat or a silk umbrella — 
blue coat, buff waistcoat, white ducks, and a white tie — a Tory, I'll 
bet a white felt for summer wear.” 

The gentleman was introduced. He took off his hat, laid down his 
riding-stick, and pulled off a pair of yellow Woodstocks, before he 
took the seat which was placed for him by the junior partner. All 
the while these operations were going on Demetriades surveyed the 
stranger. He was certain that the face and figure had at one time 
been familiar to him ; but both were considerably enlarged. It was, 


if it was an old friend, an octavo reprinted and brought out in 
quarto. 


‘Gentlemen, I am here to—” 

“That voice! Fitznoodleby —I am sure it is,” said Demetriades. 
“ Johnson, oblige me by retiring: this is an old friend of mine.” 

The partner of one-eighth of course gave way to him who re- 
tained the seven-eighths. 

“ Fitznoodleby, don’t you remember Finney at King’s ?” 

“What, the Bishop? it cannot be,” said the stranger. Finne 
looked astonished at first, but after a moment’s thought, said—“ Oh! 
I see your error. I was meant for the Church, but the governor 
wished me to supply his place in the office, and so—I—I—did not 
think it worth while to disappoint him, and let a lucrative business 
go to the dogs.” 

“T am delighted to meet an old college friend,” said the Honourable 


Mr. Fitznoodleby ; “ especially as I think we are likely to be of 
mutual service to each other.” 


“You are a candidate for the borough then ?” 
“ T am come down on purpose. Iam connected with the present 
administration, and — I may as well speak out — came here to sound 


the rival candidate’s agent before I ventured into the field ; but little. 


expected to find in him a brother collegian, and a man with whom I 
once lived on such very intimate terms.” 

Finney recollected that this intimate friend had wined with him 
twice, and never returned the invitation; but he smiled as he replied, 
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that he was not the agent of the opposing party — that he was quite 
at liberty to act for any one—and that, of course, he should feel more 
pleasure in forwarding the views and wishes of an intimate college 
friend, than those of one for whom he felt no ties of early friendship. 

I need not dwell on what passed during a two hours’ talk between 
the college friends, as this is not the election with which my little 
tale is principally concerned. Suffice it to say, that after a week’s 
sojourn in , Fitznoodleby was informed in a polite note that his 
opponent, finding, by some miraculous means for which he could not 
account, that he had lost a majority of the liberal voters, did not mean 
to go to the poll. 

Soon after Fitznoodleby’s election and departure from the borough 
which he was to represent in parliament, Demetriades Finney was 
missing from his desk and offices. The junior partner carried on the 
business, and to all inquiries for his missing senior, his only reply 
was, “ He'll trump up some day, I'll bet a new hat or a silk 
umbrella.” 





CHAPTER V. 


“You’Li be ill, Sir, I know you will, if you read so hard and 
drink nothing but green tea, and sit up so late o’ nights with nothing 
for a night-cap but a damp towel— and you that took your Bachelor's 
before you came up;” said Tom Cooke, one of our oldest scouts, to a 
gentleman rather far advanced in life not to be an A. M. 

“* Never mind, Tom, wet the gunpowder and put in a strong charge, 
then leave me to read, for I have much to do in a very short time. 
I am to be ordained on Trinity Sunday.” 

These words were spoken by our old acquaintance Demetriades, 
who had been removed by a liceat from King’s, Cambridge, ad eundem 
gradum, at this house —a difficult thing to effect; but easy in his 
peculiar case — backed by the influence of the Honourable Mr. Fitz- 
noodleby with an obliging Dean. 

Finney read very hard, but did not allow his reading to prevent 
him giving very excellent dinners and wine parties to the best men 
in Ch. Ch., to whom the letters given him by his obliged friend the 
member for introduced him. 

Three weeks sufficed to keep what is called his master’s term ; 
and as he had not removed his name from the books of his Cambridge 
College, until he removed it to our books, he was admitted to his 
master’s degree as soon as his residential term was kept. He did not 
“oo down,” however, but remained in his lodgings, nearly opposite my 
gateway, under the scoutship of Tom Cooke, until Trinity Sunday ar- 
rived, when he was ordained by letters demissory on the curacy of Little 
Darr. In a few weeks afterwards he returned to the borough of . 
made every arrangement with his former partner, and went down to 
his curacy. The Vicar of Great Darr. immediately gave up his house 
to him; and, after he had obtained priest’s orders, the living. The 
patron had taken care that the former incumbent should lose nothing 
by obliging him, and, through him, the Honourable Mr. Fitznoodleby. 
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Another fleeting year saw Demetriades Finney a pluralist. For 
the first time in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, Great Darr. and 
Little Darr. were in the possession of the same individual, and both 
given away by one Lord Chancellor. 

A few more fleeting years saw Finney a Doctor of Divinity, and 
saw him riding about his two parishes in a shovel hat, and Archdea- 
conal-cut coat, elastic knees, and long untopped riding boots. They 
also saw him entertaining a large assemblage of aristocratic friends, 
and among them, when the House was not sitting, the Hon. Mr. Fitz- 
noodleby, who began to think that it “ was upon the cards” that the 
man at whom he used to laugh at Cambridge for even hinting at the 
possibility of such an event, might be Bishop Finney after all. 

To effect this object Demetriades left nothing untried. He made 
himself honorary secretary to every society that was then in existence, 
connected, in the remotest way, with the Church; was liberal in his 
donations to schools and new churches, and took care that his name 
should appear in the papers, when he did subscribe, not as “ D.D.,” or 
“A Friend to the Church,” 100/.—but as “ Doctor Demetriades 
Finney, Rector of Darrington Major and Vicar of Darrington Minor, 
100/.” He also knew no distinction of persons or parties in his in- 
vitations to the dinners at Great Darr.—the excellency of which was 
proverbial; but carefully selected such men for his guests, and such 
only, as were likely to be of benefit to him hereafter. 

He also made a point of spending three months in London in the 
season, and cultivating those friends to whom he was introduced by his 
friend Mr. Fitznoodleby, and by his other friends, whose interest he 
had insured by his very capital dinners and his obliging manners — 
for he was always ready to preach charity sermons, propose resolu- 
tions on the platforms at public meetings, or do anything else to 
promote the interests of — himself, and to keep his name before the 
public. He published a volume of sermons, and as he paid all the 
expenses of printing and advertising, and gave them away, they went 
off with astonishing rapidity. He even advertised a second edition, 
and then a third, but took care not to have any more than the first 
impression “ pulled off.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


It so chanced, about five years after his appointment to the livings 
of Great and Little Darr., that Demetriades Finney found himself in 
a very awkward fix, as our friends over the Atlantic call it. A ques- 
tion of vital importance, as it affected the Church, had been brought 
into parliament, and the part taken by one of the members for the 
University was so much disapproved of by the majority of the mem- 
bers of Convocation, that they proposed and carried the very unusual. 
motion that he should be called upon to resign his seat. He did so at 
once, and after stating his reasons for the part he had taken, and ap- 
pealing to his constituents, announced himself as a candidate to re- 
represent the University, and solicited a renewal of their support. A 
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rival candidate appeared in the field, and a severe contest was ex- 
pected. 

Before Dr. Finney could make up his episcopally-inclined mind 
how to act, he received two notes, one from each of his most influ- 
ential friends, which caused him much uneasiness. The first which 
he opened he knew by the hand-writing was from the Honourable 
Mr. Fitznoodleby. Its contents were these : — 


Dewning Street, April 2d. 
* Dear Finney, 
‘My friend Sir Ernest Meanwell starts again for Oxford University. 
I know you will oblige me by giving him your vote and all the inter- 
est which so popular a man as yourself can secure. We—you will 
understand me — shall not be unmindful of those friends who assist 
us at this most important crisis. 
“ Your faithful friend, 
“* ARTHUR FITZNOODLEBY.” 
“I must vote for Meanwell,” said Finney, as he laid down the note, 
“ gratitude demands it of me.” 


The other letter ran thus :— 


“‘ My dear Doctor Finney, 

“T am obliged to you for a copy of your very excellent, I may say 
superior, sermons. We have read them with great pleasure, and, I 
hope I may add, advantage. Iam happy to see that you have arrived 
at a third edition— a sure testimony to their merits; by the by, have 
you heard that Mr. Swillsby Slowe means to oppose Sir Ernest 
Meanwell at Oxford? Your name is still on the books of Christ 
Church, I believe ; and if you will support Slowe, who is a second man, 
you will oblige me. There are strange rumours afloat, and it is be- 
lieved that we — you will see my meaning —are not unlikely to re- 
place the present administration. I need scarcely say that we shall 
not be slow in seconding those who support ourfriend Slowe.— Excuse 
the bad pun, and believe me, 

“ My dear Doctor Finney, 
“ Your sincere friend and admirer, 
“« PURPLETON. 


“P.S. If you can spare me one copy more of your excellent ser- 
mons, do oblige me by sending it to the He is with us, I assure 
you.” 





“ Very polite and considerate of Lord Purpleton, I think —but it 
is very unpleasant to vote against Fitznoodleby. I really think that 
Slowe has strong claims—very strong claims. I will go up to Ox- 
ford, at all events, and see how my college stands affected, and inquire 
into the truth of Lord Purpleton’s postscript.” 

As soon as Doctor Demetriades Finney had finished reading those 
letters and eating his breakfast, he ordered post-horses and set off for 
Oxford. 

His first care was to call upon the Dean, the Subdean, and Tutors. 
The approaching election was the only thing talked of, after the usual 
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exchange of compliments and observations on the state of the baro- 
meter and thermometer. 

Dr. Finney was cautious, and made a capital listener, as he made no 
remarks, but merely asked questions and nodded or shook his head by 
way of reply. He found opinions so much divided, even in our house 
of Ch. Ch.—an unusual circumstance, as my men generally, as a 
coachman would say, work well together. Upon this momentous oc- 
casion, however, they each pulled different ways; some bolted, and 
others seemed inclined to kick over the traces. The Dean double- 
thonged them ; the Censor tried to curb them up tighter; but they 
would not answer to the whip, and reared and plunged frightfully. 
Dr. Finney was as much in the dark as to the course which it was 
most for his interest to pursue, after listening to the sentiments of the 
Dean, as he was before his arrival in Oxford. ‘The Dean and two of 
the Tutors were evidently in favour of Sir Ernest Meanwell; he had 
been a good representative, and although they allowed that he had made 
a great mistake in yielding to the popular cry on a subject of such 
vital importance, they quoted the humanum est errare in his favour, 
and resolved to support him, because he belonged to the administra- 
tion that was im. On the other hand, the Junior Tutors were all for 
Mr. Slowe; for he was wealthy, carried weight with him in the House, 
he was eighteen stone and a half, talked much and well; but his 
hobby-horse subjects, the Church, and education on church principles, 
and was moreover sure of holding office in the administration—was 
out, but almost sure of shortly coming im. As to Lord Purpleton’s 
postscript — each party claimed the as its staunch supporter, so 
that the poor doctor, not knowing how to act, resolved to ask the 
opinion of Tom Cooke, his scout, who, he was fully aware, was well- 
informed on all University matters. 

Tom, as he put out the dress-suit just before dinner, in reply to 
Finney’s inquiry on which side the majority was likely to vote, shook 
his head, and confessed that he should be sorry to back either party, 
even though the general opinion was the odds were in favour of 
the new horse. When Tom had given this, which was the only 
opinion he had to give, he, in his turn, endeavoured to obtain a little 
information, and find out how the doctor meant to vote. He might as 
well have tried to find out which way the wind would blow that day 
week, for the doctor merely coughed, nodded, or shook his head. 

“ Meanwell is, I believe, Sir, a great friend of your friend Fitz- 
noodleby ?” said Tom. 

The doctor nodded. 

“ And Slowe is a great friend of your friend Lord Purpleton ?” 

Another nod. 

“ Ah! I see how it is— don’t promise either party, eh? perhaps 
not vote at all? If so—take my advice, and leave the ‘’varsity’ as 
soon as possible, or your morality will be sedooced.” 

The doctor was half inclined to take this advice, and not risk the 
seduction of his morality; but he knew that if he did not vote, he should 
offend both parties, and —he was invited to dine with the Dean. 

The dinner was remarkably good for an Oxford Don’s dinner, and 
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those only were asked to partake of it who were staunch Meanwellites: 
Dr. Finney, by implication —for he had given no sign—was supposed 
to be so favourably disposed to their views, that, after his coffee, as he 
took his leave, the dean said, “ We may reckon upon your vote, of 
course ?” The doctor was so confounded, that he nodded his head and 
rushed out of the room. The dean, of course, booked him. 

On the following day the doctor, after calling upon every man 
whom he knew in the University, to find out the true state of the op- 
posing parties, dined with one of the Junior Tutors, who was the leader 
of the Sloweites. So much did he seem to favour the views of the 
new candidate — by implication— for he was as guarded as ever — 
that he was booked for a sure vote for Slowe, because he had nodded 
his head when some one said he thought him sure to carry the 
election. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Tue day of the election arrived, and with it some of the strangest- 
dressed individuals from remote regions that had ever been seen in 
Oxford. Itwas great sport for the young men to see the extraordinarily 
cut coats, oddly shaped hats, and old-fashioned bootsthat were uncoached 
at the various inns by the public conveyances that came from the 
north and the principality. ‘“ What a set of guys, gigs, or quizzes!” 
were the remarks, accordingly as the remarkers were Etonians, West- 
minsters, or Carthusians. 

It was a curious but a painful sight, to witness men bowed down 
by weight of years and the infirmities of age, meet in the streets or in 
the convocation house, and, after gazing at each other intently with 
their eyes shaded by their hands, exclaim, —“ Why, it must be — 
Brown, don’t yourecollect Thompson?” or, “'Thompson, you cannot have 
forgotten Brown ?” and then to see them grasp each other’s hands, 
and hold them as if they would never part again if they could help it ; 
and then, after a lengthened inquiry as to their state in life, their 
fortunes and their families, each would reluctantly drop hisold friend’s, 
and turning to a bystander, observe, “ Poor Brown! how very old he 
looks! cannot last long;” or, “ Poor old Thompson! to think what a fine 
young man I remember him; and to thinkthat, with his talents, he is 
merely a curate now !” 

It was a curious and a painful sight, and many a tear was shed in 
the convocation house that day, and fell unobserved down the withered 
cheeks, or was silently wiped away by the hands of those who had 
met then after a separation of many years, and who were never likely 
to meet again, Some had prospered and were wealthy; others had 
drunk deep of the cup of affliction, and were poor in worldly goods, 
but still rich in the warm affections of the heart. The joy of meeting 
levelled all distinctions ; and the man who had travelled to Oxford in 
his own snug carriage warmly greeted his poorer brother, who had 
been indebted to some charitable parishioner for the means of reaching 
the University, on the outside of a public conveyance. 

It was truly a curious and most painful sight. Doctor Finney’s 
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entrance caused no little stir ; his bulky person and flowing robes over 
his very Archdeaconal-cut clothes, gave rise to the question, “ Who is 
he?” The answer — “ The celebrated Dr. Demetriades Finney, of 
Darrington Major and Minor,” would at any other time have given 
him great pleasure. At that moment, however, he was too much en- 
gaged with his painful position to dwell upon the celebrity his name 
had obtained. 

He had not made up his mind yet for whom he should vote; but as 
he approached the table in his turn, and got a sight of the mode in 
which each person voted — by writing his name on a long sheet of 
paper, which was covered with another sheet, so that he could not 
see how his immediate predecessor voted —it gave him courage; and 
as he heard a whisper just before he was admitted within the bar that 
Mr. Swillsby Slowe was eighteen a-head of Sir Ernest Meanwell, he 
took up the pen and boldly voted for Lord Purpleton’s friend, fully 
confident that his treachery to his friend Fitznoodleby would never be 
discovered. ) 

He dined with the dean that day; and just as they had sat down 
to table, word was brought in that the votes had been cast up, and the 
Vice-Chancellor had announced Mr. Swillsby Slowe the successful 
candidate by a majority of sixty-one. 

The faces of the Meanwellites were immediately elongated. They 
were afraid that they should be beaten, but never dreamed of being 
so shamefully beaten. 

“ It is very odd,” said the Dean, “ pausing after he had helped the 
salmon, and pulling out a red pocket-book. I thought I had calcu- 
lated too nicely to be so much deceived: here is my list — let me see 
— you voted,—and you,—and you, —and you, Dr.Finney, you voted 
for our friend Meanwell, of course?” 

All the others said yes, plainly. The doctor seized on a port-wine 
decanter, poured out a large glass, and held it up between the light 
and his face, that the blush which overspread his cheeks, as he nodded 
affirmatively, might be mistaken for the purple glow of the wine. 

** Some one has deceived me, certainly — I am sure I reckoned ver 
accurately, and I know how all our men polled but one. I shall find 
him out and expose him. Dr. Finney, a glass of wine,” said the Dean. 

The looks of every one in the party were turned upon the Doctor. 
He felt very red in the face, and very hot and uncomfortable. A smile, 
avery meaning smile, went round ; and instead of accepting the Dean’s 
challenge, the Doctor pretended that he had a fish-bone stuck across 
his epiglottis, and putting his handkerchief to his mouth, coughed 
violently, and left the room. 

He even went through the farce of sending for a surgeon to ex- 
amine his throat; and, whilst he was endeavouring to find what was 
not there, a note was brought in by Tom Cooke from the dean, which 
briefly stated that it was now known who it was that had pretended to 


favour Sir Ernest Meanwell’s cause, and had voted for his opponent, 


and that the sooner the person who had been guilty of such an act 
explained his conduct or retired into the country, the more agreeable 
it would be to every one of his brother collegians. 
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Dr. Finney took the hint and a postchaise and pair. He returned 
to Great Darr., and waited with no little anxiety the result of his dis- 
covered duplicity. Two letters arrived — one from the Honourable 
Arthur Fitznoodleby, simply telling him that he had acted in such a 
manner that all further acquaintance must be at an end between 
them; the other was from Lord Purpleton, thanking him for voting 
for his friend Mr. Swillsby Slowe; but regretting that in doing so he 
should have broken a sacred promise given to another party. 

Doctor Finney explained ; but no further notice was taken of him. 
He was cut by all his aristocratic friends ; and, although he went up 
to London in the season, as usual, he was not called upon to spout on 
a platform or to preach charity sermons. 

This treatment had such an effect upon his temper that when he 
returned to Great Darr. he offended the singers, quarrelled with the 
ringers, and had an action brought against him by the parish clerk. 
His farmers refused to take his tithes; and when he proceeded to take 
it up himself, they sent him notices of actions for trespass if he 
went upon their lands. He did so; and, as his former profession led 
him to delight in law actions, he had so much amusement in that 
way that, to use a common phrase, he made the place too hot to hold 
him. 

His diocesan, when appealed to, advised him to absent himself for 
a year or two. He adopted the advice, and was rung out of his 
parish by the men, and hooted and screeched out by the boys and 
women — merely because he had been to vote at an OxrorD ELEc- 
TION. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


BY ONE OF THE LIVERY. 


Says Blue-and-Buff, to Drab-and-Pink, 
‘“‘ T’ve heard the hardest word, I think, 
That ever posed me since my teens, 
I wonder what As-best-os means!” 


Says Drab-and-Pink, to Blue-and-Buff, 
“ The word is clear, and plain enough, 
It means a Nag wot goes the pace, 

And so as best os wins the race.” 
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OUR FAMILY: 


A DOMESTIC NOVEL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER LI. 
WE ARE BORN. 


Tue clock struck seven 

But the clock was a story-teller; for the true time was One, as 
marked by the short hand on the dial. The truth was, our family 
elock —an old fashioned machine, in a tall mahogany case, and sur- 
mounted by three golden balls, as if it had belonged to the Lombards 
— was apt to chime very capriciously. 

However it struck seven just as my father came down stairs from 
the bed-room, rubbing his hands, and whistling in a whisper, as his 
custom was when he was well pleased, and walking along the passage 
somewhat more than usual on his tiptoes, with a jaunty gait, he 
stepped into the sitting-room to communicate the good news. But 
there was nobody in the parlour except the little fairy-like gentleman, 
who walked jauntily to meet him, rubbing his hands, and silently 
whistling, in the old mirror, —a large circular one, presided over by 
some bronze bird, sacred perhaps to Esculapius, and therefore carry- 
ing a gilt bolus, attached by a chain to his beak. 

From the parlour my father went to the surgery: but there 
was nobody there; so he repaired, perforce, for sympathy into the 
kitchen, where he found the maid, Kezia, sitting on a wooden chair, 
backed close against the whitewashed wall, her hands clasped in her 
lap, and her apron thrown over her head, apparently asleep and 
snoring, but in reality praying half aloud. 

“ Well, Kizzy, it’s all happily over.” 

Kezia jumped up on her legs, and having acknowledged, by a bob, 
her master’s presence, inquired eagerly “ which sects?” 

“ Doublets, Kizzy, doublets. A brace of boys!” 

“ What, twins! O, gimini!” exclaimed the overjoyed Kezia, her 
cheeks for a while glowing both of the same colour. “ And all doing 
well, missis and babes ?” 

“ Bravely — famously — mother and all!” 





“The Lord preserve her!” said Kezia with emphatic fervour — — 


“‘the Lord preserve her and her progeny,” pronouncing the last word 
so that it would have rhymed with mahogany. 


“ Progeny — with a soft g,”— muttered my father, who had once 
MAY,=-——-NO. V. VOL. I. LL 
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been a schoolmaster, and had acquired the habit of correcting “ cake- 
ology.” 

“Well, prodge, then,” murmured Kezia, her cheeks again looking, 
but only for a moment, both of a colour. For, by a freak of nature, 
one side of her face, from her eye to the corner of her mouth, was 
blotched with what is called a claret-mark —a large irregular patch 
of deep crimson, which my father, fond of odd coincidences, declared 
was of the exact shape of Florida in the map. Be that as it might, 
her face, except when she blushed, exhibited a diversity of colour 
quite allegorical, one side as sanguine as Hope, and the other as 
pallid as Fear. 

Now, a claret-mark is generally supposed to be “born with the in- 
dividual ;” whereas Kezia attributed her disfigurement to a juvenile 
face-ache, to relieve which, she had applied to the part a hot cabbage- 
leaf, but gathered unluckily from the red pickling brassica instead of 
the green one, and so by sleeping all night on it, her cheek had ex- 
tracted the colour. An explanation, offered in perfect good faith ; 
for Kezia had no personal vanity to propitiate. She had no more 
charms, she knew, than a cat — not any cat, but our own old shabby 
tabby, with her scrubby skin, a wall eye, and a docked tail. But in 
moral Beauty — if ever there had been an annual Book of it — Kezia 
might have had her portrait at full length. 

Her figure and face were of the commonest human clay, cast in 
the plainest mould. Her clumsy feet and legs, her coarse red arms 
and hands, and dumpy fingers, her ungainly trunk, and hard features, 
were admirably adapted for that rough drudgery to which she un- 
sparingly devoted them, as if only fit to be scratched, chapped, burnt, 
sodden, sprained, frost-bitten, and stuck with splinters. And if 
sometimes her joints stiffened, her back ached, and her limbs flagged 
under the severity of her labours, was it not all for the good of that 
family to which she sacrificed herself with the feudal devotion of a 
Highlander to his clan? In short, she combined in one ungainly 
bundle of household virtues, all the best qualities of our domestic 
animals and beasts of burthen— loving and faithful as the dog, strong 
as a horse, patient as an ass, and temperate as a camel. At nineteen 
years of age she had engaged herself to my mother as Servant of All 
Work; and truly, from that hour, no kind of labour, hot or cold, wet 
or dry, clean or dirty, had she shunned: never inquiring whether it 
belonged to her place, but toiling, a voluntary Slave, in all depart- 
ments; nay, as if her daily work were not enough, sleep-walking by 
night into parlour and kitchen, to clean knives, wash up crockery, dust 
chairs, or polish tables! 

To female servants in general, and to those in particular who 
advertise for small families, where a footman is kept, the advent of 
two more children would have been an unwelcome event: perhaps 
equivalent to a warning. Not so with Kezia. Could one have looked 
through her homely bosom into her heart, or through her plain 
forehead into her brain, they would have been found rejoicing before- 
hand in the double, double toil and trouble of attending on the twins. 
My father’s thoughts were turned in the same direction, but with a 
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gravity that put an end to his sub-whistling, and led him, half in jest 
and half in earnest, to moralize aloud. 

‘‘ Two at once, Kizzy, two at once — there will be sharp work for 
us all. Two to nurse — two to suckle—two to wean — two to vac- 
cinate (he was sure not to forget that !)—-two to put to their feet —” 

“ Bless them!” ejaculated Kezia. 

“Two to cut their teeth—two to have measles, and hooping- 
cough —” 

“ Poor things!” murmured Kezia. 

“* Ay, and what’s worse, two more backs to clothe; and two more 
bellies to fill— and I can’t ride on two horses, and pay two visits at 
once.” 

“You must double your fees, master.” 

“No, no, Kizzy, that won't do. My patients grumble at them 
already.” 

“Then I'd double their physicking, and order two draughts, and 
two powders, and two boxes of pills, instead of one.” 

** But how will they like such double drugging, Kizzy —supposing 
that their constitutions are strong enough to stand it?” 

Kezia was silent. She had thrown out her suggestion for the 
benefit of the family; and beyond that limited circle her mind never 
revolved. Her sympathies began, and, like Domestic Charity, ended 
at home. Society, and the large family of human kind in general, 
she left to shift for themselves. 

The conversation having thus dropped, my father crept up stairs 
again, to see how matters were going on overhead; whilst the maid 
proceeded to answer a muffled knock at the front door, followed by an 
attempt to ring the night bell, but which had been completely dumb- 
founded by Kezia with paper and rag. The appellant was Mr. Postle, 
the medical assistant. 

“ A nice night for a ride through the Fens,” grumbled the deputy- 
doctor, shaking himself in his great coat, like a wet water-dog, before 
he followed the maid into the kitchen, where he seated himself in his 
steaming clothes before the fire. 

“ Mr. Postle !” 

Mr. Postle looked up at the speaker, and saw her hard features 
convulsively struggling into what bore some distant resemblance to a 
smile. 

“‘ Mr. Postle!” and her voice broke into a sort of hysterical chuckle. 
“ You don’t ask the news ?” 

“‘ ‘What news?” 

“What! Why, there’s an increase of the family!” said Kezia, her 
face crimson on both sides with the domestic triumph. “ We’ve got 
twins!” 

“ Humph!” grunted Mr. Postle. “ Better one strong one, than 
two weakly ones.” | 

“ Weakly!” exclaimed Kezia; “ why, they’re little Herculuses! 
Our babbies always are.” 

A suppressed laugh caused the assistant and Kezia to look round, 


and they beheld, close beside them, the nurse, Mrs. Prideaux. It was 
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one of her peculiarities that she never shuffled about slipshod, or im 
creaking leather; but crept along, noiselessly as a ghost, in a pair of 
list mocassins: and thus taking advantage of my father’s visit to the 
bed-chamber, she had descended for a little change to the kitchen. 

A very superior woman was Mrs. Prideaux: quite the attendant 
for an aristocratic invalid, lying in down, beneath an embroidered 
quilt, and on a laced pillow. She was never seen in that slovenly 
dishabille, so characteristic of females of her profession ; no, you never 
saw her in a slatternly coloured cotton gown, drawn up through the 
pocket-holes, and disclosing a greasy nankeen petticoat with ticking 
pockets — nor in a yellow nightcap, tied over the head and under the 
chin with a blue and white birds-eye handkerchief — looking like a 
Hybrid, between a washerwoman and a watchman. A pure white 
dimity robe, tied with pale green ribands, was her undress. Her per- 
sonal advantages were very great. Her figure was tall and genteel ; 
her features were small and regular —so different to those dowdy 
Dodo-like creatures, bloated, and ugly as sin, who are commonly 
called “ nusses.” Then she did not take snuff; nor ever drank gin 
or rum, neat or diluted: a glass of foreign wine or liqueur, or brandy, 
if genuine Cognac, she would accept ; but beer, never. No one ever 
heard her sniff, or saw her spit, or trim the candle-snuff with her 
fingers. And if ever she dozed in her chair, as nurses sometimes 
must, she never snored: but was lady-like even in her sleep. Her 
language was not only free from vulgarisms and provincialisms, but 
so choice as to be generally described as “ book English.” You never 
heard Mrs. Prideaux blessing her stars, or invoking Goody Gracious, 
or asking Lawk to have mercy on her, or asseverating by Jingo. She 
would have died ere she would have complained of her lines, her 
rheumatiz, her lumbargo, or the molligrubs. Such broad coarse words 
could never pass those thin compressed lips. But perhaps the best 
test of her refined phraseology was, that though the word was so 
current with mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, gossips, and servants 
of both sexes, that it rang in her ears, at least once in every five 
minutes, she never said—babby. 

In nothing, however, was Mrs. Prideaux more distinguished from 
the sisterhood, than the tone of her manners : so affable, yet so digni- 
fied — and above all, that serene self-possession under any circum- 
stances, supposed to accompany high breeding and noble birth. Thus, 
nobody ever saw her flustered, or non-plush’d, or at her wit’s ends, or 
all in a twitter, or narvous, or ready to jump out of her skin; but 
always calm, cool, and correct. She hinted, indeed, that she was a 
reduced gentlewoman, deterred by an independent spirit from accept- 
ing the assistance of wealthy and titled connexions. In short, she was 
a superior woman, so superior, that many a calculating visiter who 
would have tipped another nurse with a shilling, felt compelled to 
present a half-crown, if not a whole one to Mrs. Prideaux, and even 
then with some anxiety as to her reception of the offering. 

Such was the prepossessing person, whose presence notwithstanding 
was so unwelcome to the medical assistant, that her appearance in the 
kitchen seemed the signal for his departure. He rose up instantly 
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from his chair, but halted a moment to ask Kezia if there had been 
any applications at the surgery in his absence. 

“Yes, the boy from the curate’s, for some more of the paradoxical 
lozenges: he says he can’t preach without em.” 

“ Paregorical. Well?” 

“ And widow Wakeman with a complaint 

“ Ah! in her hip.” 

“No, in her mouth, that she have tried the Scouring Drops, and 
they won’t clean marble.” 

“T should think not —they’re for sheep. Well?” 

“ Only a prescription to make up. Pulv. something — aqua, some- 
thing — summon’d, and cockleary.” 

“ Any thing else?” 

“Q yes, a message from the great house about the Brazen mon- 
key.” 

Cnn the Brazil monkey!” and snatching up a candle, Mr. Postle 
yawned a good night apiece to the females, and with half-closed eyes 
stumbled off to bed. 

“* A quick-tempered person,” observed Mrs. Prideaux, as soon as the 
subject of her comment was beyond earshot. 

“Yes, rather caloric,” she meant choleric. As an exception to her 
simple habits Kezia was fond of hard words, perhaps because they 
were hard, just as she liked hard work. 

* Well, Kezia, you observed the clock ? ” 

“ The clock, Ma’am?” 

“Yes. The precise date of birth is of vast importance to human 
destiny.” 

“QO, for their fortune telling! I never thought of it — never !” 
And the shocked Kezia began to heap on herself, and her sieve of a 
head, the most bitter reproaches. 

“No matter,” said the nurse. “I did mark the time exactly.” 
And as she spoke she drew from her bosom, and gazed at, a hand- 
some enamelled watch, with a gold dial, and a hand that marked the 
seconds. 

“ You are aware that one of the twin infants was born before, and 
the other after, the hour of midnight ?” 

“No, really!” exclaimed Kezia, her dull eyes brightening at the 
prospect of a double festival. “‘ Why then, there will be two cele- 
brated birthdays !” 

“ The natal hour involves matters of much deeper importance than 
the keeping of birth days,” replied the nurse, with a startling solem- 
nity of tone and manner. “ Look here, Kezia,’ and returning the 
watch to her bosom, she drew forth a little blue morocco pocket-book, 
from which she extracted a paper inscribed with various signs and a 
diagram. “ Do you know what this is?” 

“I suppose,” said Kezia, turning the paper upside down, after having 
looked at it in every other direction, “it is some of Harry O’Griffis’s 
characters.” 

“Not precisely hieroglyphics,” said the nurse. “It is a scheme 
for casting nativities. See, here are the Twelve Houses, — the first, 
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the House of Life; the second, of Riches; the third, of Brethren ; 
the fourth, of Parents; the fifth, of Children; the sixth, of Health ; 
the seventh, of Marriage; the eighth, of Death; the ninth, of Reli- 
gion; the tenth, of Dignities; the eleventh, of Friends; and, the 
twelfth, of Enemies.” 

“¢ And in which of those houses were our two dear babbies born ?” 
eagerly asked Kezia. 

Mrs. Prideaux looked grave, sighed, and shook her head so 
ominously, that Kezia turned as pale as marble, her very claret-mark 
fading into a scarcely perceptible tinge of pink. 

“ Don’t say it — don’t say it!” she stammered, while the big tears 
gathered in her eyes: “ What!' cut off precockshiously like blighted 
spring buds!” : 

“I did not say death,” replied the nurse. But there are other 
malignant signs and sinister aspects, that foretel misfortunes of another 
kind — for instance, poverty. But hush ” and she held up a warn- 
ing forefinger whilst her voice subsided into a whisper. 

“T hear your master. Leave your door ajar, and I will come to 
you presently in your own room.” So saying, she rose and glided 
spectre-like from the kitchen — where she left Kezia staring through 
a haze, damp as a Scotch mist, at a vision of two little half-naked 
and half-famished babes turning away, loathingly, from a dose of 
parish gruel, administered by a pauper nurse, with a work-house 
spoon. 





CHAPTER IL. 
OUR HOROSCOPE. 


A tone hour had worn away, and still Kezia sate in her attic with 
the door ajar, anxiously expecting the promised visit from the myste- 
rious nurse. Too excited to sleep, she had not undressed, but setting 
up a rushlight, seated herself on the bed, and gave full scope to her 
foreboding fancies, till all the round bright spots, projected from 
the night shade on the walls and ceiling, appeared like so many evil 
planets portending misfortunes to the new-born. From these reveries 
she was roused by a very low, but very audible whisper, every syllable 
clear and distinct as the sound of a bell. 

“‘ Whose room is that in front?” 

“ Mr. Postle’s.” : 

“ Can he overhear us through the partition ?” 

“ No, not a word.” 

“ You are certain of it?” 

“ Yes, I have tried it.” 

“ Very good.” And Mrs. Prideaux having first carefully closed the 
door, seated herself beside the other female on the bed. “I have left 
the mother and her lovely twins in a sound sleep.” 

“ The little cherubs!” exclaimed Kezia. ‘“ And must they, will 
they, sink so low in the world, poor things! Are they unrevocably 
marked out for such unprosperous fortunes in life?” 

“ They must—they will—they are. Listen Kezia! I have not 
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been many days, not many hours under this roof; but my art tells 
me that the wolf already has more than looked in at the door—that 
the master of this house knows, by experience, the bitter trials of a 
poor professional man —the difficulties, the cruel difficulties, of one 
who has to keep up a respectable appearance with very limited 
means.” 

“ The Lord knows we have !” exclaimed Kezia, quite thrown off 
her guard. “ The struggles we have had to keep up our genteelity! 
The shifts we have been obligated to make—as well as our neighbours,” 
she added hastily, and not without a twinge of mortification at having 
let down the family by her disclosures. 

“ T understand you,” said Mrs. Prideaux, with a series of significant 
little nods. ‘ Harrassed, worried to death, for the means to meet the 
tradesmen’s bills, or to take up overdue acceptances. I know it all. 
The best china, and linen parted with to help to make up a sum 
(Kezia uttered a low inward groan), the plate in pledge (another moan 
from Kezia), and the head of the family even obliged to absent him- 
self, to avoid personal arrest.” 

“ She is a witch, sure enough,” said Kezia to herself. “She knows 
about the baileys.” 

‘“‘ Yes — there have been sheriff’s officers in this very house,” con- 
tinued the nurse, as if reading the secret thought of the other. “ Nor 
are the circumstances of your master much mended even at the present 
time,”—- and she fixed her dark eyes on the pale blue ones, that 
seemed to contract under their gaze like the feline organ under excess 
of light — “ at this moment, when there are not six bottles of what, 
by courtesy, we will call sherry, in his cellar, nor as many guineas in 
his bureau.” 

“ Why, as to the wine,” stammered Kezia, “ we have had com- 
pany lately, and I would not answer for a whole dozen; but as regards 
the pecunery, I feel sure —I know—I'm positive there’s nigh a score 
of golden guineas in the house, at this blessed moment —let alone the 
silver and the copper.” 

“ Your own, perhaps ?” 

Kezia’s face seemed suddenly suffused all over with claret, and felt as 
hot too as if the wine had been mulled, at being thus caught out in 
an equivocation, invented purely for the credit of the family. 

“ In a word,” said the nurse, “ your master.is a needy man; and 
the addition of two children to his burthens will hardly improve his 
finances.” | 

“But our practice may increase,” said Kezia. ‘“ We may have 
money left to us in a legacy —or win a grand prize in the lottery.” 

‘“‘ | wish it was on the horoscope,” said Mrs. Prideaux, looking up 
at the ceiling, as if appealing through it to the planetary bodies. 
“ But the stars say otherwise. Rash speculations — heavy losses by 
bad debts—and a ruinous Chancery suit, as indicated by the presence 
of Saturn in the twelfth house.” 

“ Satan!” ejaculated Kezia, with a visible shudder. “ If he’s in 
the house, there’ll be chancery suits no doubt, for he is in league 


they say with all the lawyers, from the judges down to the ’turneys.” 
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“ And with litigation,” said the nurse, “ will‘come rags and poverty, 
ay, down to the second and third generations.” © ~ 

“ What, common begging —from door to door ?” 

“ Alas, yes — mendicity and pauperism.” i i, 

“ Never!” said Kezia, with energy, starting up from the bed, 
and holding forth her clumsy coarse hands, with their ruddy digits, 
like two bunches of radishes to tempt a purchaser —“ Never ! whilst 
I can work with these ten fingers !” ! 

“ Of course not, my worthy creature, only don’t be quite so vehe- 
ment—of course not. And, as far as my own humble means extend, 
you shall not want my poor co-operation. I have already devoted 
my nursing fee and perquisites, whatever may be the amount, to- 
wards a scheme that will help to secure the little innocents from 
absolute want. There is a society, a sort of masonic society of be- 
nevolent individuals, privately established for the endowment of such 
unfortunate little mortals. For a small sum at the birth of a child, 
they undertake to pay him, after a certain age, a yearly annuity in 
proportion to the original deposit —a heavenly plan, devised by a 
few real practical Christians, who delight in doing good by stealth; and 
especially to such forlorn beings as are born under the influence of 
a malignant star. Now the year that threatens our dear darling twins 
is the seventh; a tender age, Kezia, to be left to the charity of the 
wide world!” 

Poor Kezia turned as white as ashes; and for some minutes sate: 
speechless, writhing her body and wringing her hands, as if to wring 
tears out of her finger ends. At last, in a faltering voice, she inquired 
how much seventeen guineas would grow into, per annum, in seven 
years. 

“Why, let me see;” and Mrs. Prideaux began to calculate by the 
help of a massive silver pencil-case and her tablets ; “‘ seventeen guineas, 
for seven years, with interest — and interest upon interest — simple 
and compound —with the bonus, added by the society —why, it 
would positively be a little fortune — a good twenty pounds a year — 
enough at any rate to secure one, or even two persons, from absolute 
starvation.” 

Kezia made no reply, but darted off to a large iron-bound trunk 
which she unlocked, and then drew from it a little round wooden box, 
the construction of which, every one who has swallowed Ching’s worm 
medicine, so celebrated some thirty or forty years ago, will very 
readily remember. Unscrewing one half of this box with a shrill 
screeching sound, that jarred the nerves of Mrs. Prideaux, and set 
all her small white teeth on edge, Kezia poured into her own lap, from a 
compartment formerly occupied by oval white lozenges, ten full weight - 
guineas of the coinage of King George the Third ; then turning the 
box, and opening the opposite half, with a similar skreek, and a fresh 
shock to the nerves and teeth of the genteel nurse, she emptied from 
the division, once filled with oval brown lozenges, eight half guineas, 
and nine seven shilling pieces, in all, seventeen guineas, the sum total 
of her hoarded savings since she had been at service. 

“Then, take them,” she said, holding out her apron by the corners, 
with the precious glittering contents, towards the nurse. 
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“ Bless you— bless you, for atrue Samaritan!” replied Mrs. Prideaux, 
passing her hand lightly across her eyelashes — whilst something like 
a tear glistened upon one of her fingers, but the radiance came from 
a brilliant ring. ‘I willadd this bauble to the stock,” said the nurse, 
drawing it off, and throwing it into Kezia’s apron. “ But, my good 
girl, I am afraid you have contributed your all. You ought to con- 
sider yourself a little — you may be ill—or out of place. At any 
rate, reserve a trifle against a rainy day.” 

“No, no — don’t consider me — take it all —all, every penny of 
it,” sobbed Kezia. ‘The poor dear innocents! they are as wel- 
come to it as my own little ones — at least, if I had any.” 

“To be sure it is for them,— one, two, three,” said the nurse, 
counting the pieces separately into a stout green silk purse with gilt 
rings : “seventeen guineas exactly. With my own poor mite, and 
the ring, say twenty, or five and twenty, to be invested for the dear 
twins in the Benevolent Endowment Society, for children born under 
Malignant Planets.” 

“Oh! I do wish,” exclaimed Kezia, with the abruptness of a 
sudden inspiration, “I do wish I knew the fortune-teller that prophe- 
sies for Moore’s Almanack ! ” 

The nurse turned her keen dark eyes on the speaker, and for a 
minute regarded her, as if, in the popular phrase, she would have 
looked her through and through. But the scrutiny satisfied her; for 
she said in a calm tone, that the name in question was very well 
known, as Francis Moore, physician. 

“But people say,” objected Kezia, “that Francis Moore is only 
his alibi,” she meant, alias. 

“It is not her name,” replied Mrs. Prideaux, with a marked staccato 
emphasis on the negative and the pronoun. “ But that is asecret. And 
now, mark me, Kezia—not a syllable of this matter to any one, and 
least of all to the parents. The troubles we know are burthensome 
enough to bear, without an insight into futurity. And to foresee such 
a melancholy prospect predestined to the offspring of their own loins.” 

“Oh! not for the world!” exclaimed Kezia, clasping her hands 
together. “It would kill them outright — it would break both their 
hearts! As for me, it don’t signify. I’m used to fretting. Oh! if 
you knew the wretched sleepless hours I’ve enjoyed, night after night, 
when master was in his commercial crisuses, with unaccommodating 
bills — he’d have had that money long and long ago, if I had had the 
courage to offer it to him, but he’s as proud on some points as Lucifer. 
And, to be sure, we’ve not been reduced more than our betters, per- 
haps, at a chance time, when they could not get in their rents — or 
the steward absconded with them — or the stocks fell suddenly — or 
the bank was short of cash for the dividends, or the key of the bu- 
reau r 

She stopped short, for Mrs. Prideaux had vanished. So after an 
exclamation of surprise, and a thoughtful turn or two up and down 
her chamber, the devoted Kezia threw herself on her knees beside 
the bed, and prayed fervently for her master, her mistress, and the 
dear little progeny, till in that devout posture she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WE ARE NAMED. 







Ir is assuredly a mercy for humankind that we are born into this 
world of folly as we are, mere purblind, sprawling, oysterly squabs, 
with no more vous than a polypus, instead of coming into it with our 
wits ready sharpened, and wide awake as young weasels! Above all, 
it is providential that we are so much more accessible to lachrymose 
than ludicrous impressions; more prone to tears, squallings, sobs, 
sighs, and blubberings, than to broad grins or crowing like chan- 
ticleer. For, while at a royal or imperial establishment, one Fool 
has generally been deemed sufficient; at the court of a Lilliputian In- 
fant or Infanta, it seems to be held indispensable that every person 
who enters the presence must play the zany or buffoon, and act, talk, 
sing, cut, and pull, such antics, gibberish, nonsense, capers, and gri- 
maces, that nine tenths of the breed of babies, if their fancies were at 
all ticklesome, must needs die of ruptured spleen, bursten blood- 
vessels, split sides, or shattered diaphragms. Yes, nine tenths of the 
species would go off in a guffaw, like the ancient who lost his breath 
in a cachinnation, at seeing an ass eating figs. For truly that donkey 
was nothing to the donkeys, nor his freak worth one of his figs, com- 
pared to the farcicalities exhibited by those he and she animals who 
congregate around the cots and cradles of the nursery. 

Thus, had our own little vacant goggle eyes at all appreciated, or 
our ignorant sealed ears at all comprehended, the absurdities that 
were perpetrated, said and sung, daily and hourly, before and around 
us, my Twin-Brother and myself must inevitably, in the first week, 
have choked in our pap, and died, strangled in convulsion fits of 
inextinguishable laughter, or perhaps jaw-locked by a collapse of the 
overstrained risible muscles. 

It would have been quite enough to shatter the tender lungs and 
midriff of a precocious humourist, to have only seen that ungainly 
figure which so constantly hung over us, with that strange variegated 
face, grotesquely puckering, twisting, screwing its refractory features 
to produce such indescribable cacklings, chucklings, and chirruppings; 
— to have heard her drilling that impracticable peacocky voice, with 
its rebellious falsetto, and all its mazy wanderings, from nasal to gut- 
tural, from guttural to pectoral, and even to ventral, with all its 
involuntary quaverings, gugglings, and gratings, into a soothing 
lullaby, or cradle hymn. It must have asphyxiated an infant, with 
any turn for the comic, to have seen and heard that I0-like creature 
with her pied red and white face, lowing — 










































“ There’s no ox a-near thy bed ;” 
or that astounding flourish of tune, accompanied by an appropriate 
brandishing of the mottled upper limbs, with which she warbled — 


“Tis thy Kizzy sits beside thee, 
And her harms shall be thy guard.” 
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It was ten thousand mercies, I say, that the stolid gravity of baby- 
hood was proof against such sounds and spectacles: not to forget that 
domestic conclave, with its notable debate as to the names to be given 
to us in our baptism. 

“For my own part,” said my mother, enthroned in a huge dimity 
covered easy chair, “I should like some sort of names we are ac- 
customed to couple together, so as to make them out for a pair of 
twins.” 

“ Nothing more easy,” said my father. “There’s Castor and 
Pollux.” 

“ Was Castor the inventor of castor oil,” inquired my mother, in 
the very simplicity of her heart. 

“ Why, not exactly,” replied my father, suddenly rubbing his nose 
as if something had tickled him. “He was invented himself.” An 
answer, by the way, which served my other parent as a riddle for the 
rest of the day. 

“¢ And what was their persuasion ?” 

“ Heathen, of course.” 

“ Then they shall never stand sponsors for children of mine,” said 
my mother, whose religious sentiments were strictly orthodox. “ But 
are there no other twin brothers celebrated in history ?” 

“Yes,” replied my father. ‘ Valentine and Orson.” 

“Why one — one — one of them,” exclaimed Kezia, stuttering in 
her eagerness — “ one of them was a savage, like Peter the Wild Boy, 
and sucked a she-bear !” 

“Then they won’t do,” said my mother, in a tone of great decision. 

“ And Romulus and Remus are equally ineligible,” said my father, 
“for they were suckled by a she-wolf.” 

“ Bless me!” exclaimed my mother, lifting up her hands, “the 
ferocious beasts in those days must have been much tamer and gentler 
than in ours. I should be sorry to trust flesh and blood of mine to 
such succedaneums for wet-nurses.” 

“And what would be your choice, Kizzy?” inquired my father, 
turning towards the maid of all work, who, by way of employing both 
hands and feet, had volunteered to rock the cradle, whilst she worked 
at the duplicate baby-linen, so unexpectedly required. 

“Why then,” said Kezia, rising up to give more weight to the re- 
commendation, “if that precious pair of infants was mine, I’d 
christen them Jachin and Boaz.” 

“ The pillars of the temple”—said my father. ‘ But suppose, 
Kizzy, the boys chose to go into the army and navy ?” 

“They would fight none the worse,” said Kezia, reddening, “ for 
having Bible names!” 

“ Nor better,” said my father, sotto voce. “ And now, perhaps 
Mrs. Prideaux will favour us with her opinion?” 
~~ But the genteel nurse, with a sweet smile, and in her silvery voice, 


declined advising in such a delicate matter ; only hinting, as regarded 


her private taste, that she preferred the select and euphonious, as a 
prefix. Her own son was named Algernon Marmaduke Prideaux. 
“ Perhaps,” said my father, leaning his head thoughtfully on one 
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side, and scratching his ear, “ perhaps Postle could suggest some- 
thing. His head’s like an Encyclopedia.” 

“ He have,” said Kezia, suspending for a moment her needlework 
and the rocking of the cradle. ‘ He’s for Demon and Pithy.” 

“ For what!!!” exclaimed my mother, 

* Demon and Pithy.” 

“ Phoo, phoo— Damon and Pythias,” said my father, “ famous 
for their friendship, like David and Jonathan, in the classical times.” 

“Then they ’re heathens, too,” said my mother, “and wo’n’t do for 
godfathers to little Christians.” 

A dead pause ensued for some minutes, during which nothing 
was audible but my father’s ghost of a whistle, and the gentle creak, 
creak, of the wicker cradle. The expression of my mother’s face, in 
the meantime, changed every moment for the worse; from puzzled to 
anxious, from anxious to fretful. 

“Well, I do wish,” she exclaimed at last, just at the tail of a long 
sigh, “ I do wish, George, that you would think of some name for 
our twins. For, of course, you don’t wish them to grow up anony- 
mous like Tobit’s dog!” 

“ Of course not,” replied my father. “ But I can hit on only 
one more suggestion. Supposing the infants to be remarkably fine 
ones r 

“ And so they are!” put in Kezia. 

“ And of an uncommon size for twins 

“ They’re perfect Herculuses,” cried Kezia. 

“ What think you of Gog and Magog ?” 

“ Fiddle and fiddlestick!” exclaimed my mother in great indigna- 
tion. “But I believe you would joke on your death-bed.” 

“Rabelais did,” said my father. “ But come,” he added in his 
genuine serious voice, for he had two, a real and a sham Abraham 
one, “it is my decided opinion that we could not do better than to 
name the children after your brother. He is wealthy, and a bachelor ; 
and it might be to the advantage of the boys to pay him the com- 
pliment.” 

“ T have thought of that too,” said my mother. ‘“ But my brother 
doesn’t shorten well. Jinkins Rumbold is well enough; but you 
wouldn’t like to hear me, when I wanted the children, calling for Jin 
and Rum.” 

“ Pshaw !” said my father, “I am philosopher enough to bear that 
for the chance of a thumping legacy to our sons.” 

The genteel nurse, Mrs. Prideaux, backing this worldly policy of 
my father’s with a few emphatic words, my mother concurred ; and, 
accordingly, it was decided that we should be called after Jinkins 
Rumbold; the Jinkins being assigned to my twin brother, the first- 
born, and the Rumbold to my “ crying self.” 

It is usual, however, in dedicating works, whether of Art or Nature, 
in one or two volumes, to ask previously the permission of the dedi- 
catee. To obtain this consent, it was necessary to write to our God- 
father Elect: and accordingly my father retired to the parlour, and 
seated himself, on epistolary deeds intent, at the old escrutoire. But 
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my parent was an indifferent letter-writer at the best; and the task 
was even more perplexing than such labours usually are. His bro- 
ther-in-law was a formalist of the old school; an antiquarian in dress, 
speech, manners, sentiments, and prejudices, whom it would not be 
prudent to address in the current and familiar style of the day. ‘The 
request, besides, involved delicate considerations, as difficult to touch 
safely, as impossible to avoid. In this extremity, after spoiling a 
dozen sheets of paper and as many pens, my father had recourse, as 
usual, to Mr. Postle, who came, characteristically at his summons, 
with a graduated glass in one hand, and a bottle of vitriolic acid in 
the other. It was indeed one of his merits, that he identified himself, 
soul and body, with his business: so much so, that he was reported 
to have gone to an evening party with his handkerchief scented with 
spirits of camphor. 

“ Mr. Postle,” said my father, “ I want your opinion on a new case. 
Suppose a rich old hunks of a bachelor uncle, whom you wished to 
stand godfather to your twins, what would be your mode of treat- 
ment, by way of application to him?” 

The assistant, thus called in to consultation, at once addressed him- 
self, seriously, to the consideration of the case. But in vain he stared 
at the Esculapian bronze bird with the gilt bolus suspended from its 
beak, and from the bird, at the framed sampler, and thence to the 
water-colour view of some landscape in Wales, and then at the stuffed 
woodpecker, and in turn at each of the black profiles that flanked the 
mirror. ‘There was no inspiration in any of them. At last he spoke. 

“If it’s all the same to you, sir, I think if we were to adjourn to 
the surgery, I could make up my mind on the subject. Like the au- 
thors, who write best, as I have heard, in their libraries, with their 
books about them, my ideas are always most confluent, when, in look- 
ing for them, my eyes rest on the drawers, and bottles, and gallipots. 
It’s an idiosyncrasy, I believe, but so it is.” 

“So be it,” said my father, gathering up his rough composing 
drafts, and hurrying, with Postle at his heels, into the surgery, where 
he established himself at the desk. The assistant in the mean time 
took a deliberate survey of all the wooden earthenware, and glass re- 
positories for drugs, acid, salt, bitter, or saccharine; liquid, solid, or 
in powder. 

“ Now then, Postle,” said my father, “how would you set to work 
to ask a rich old curmudgeon to stand sponsor to your children ?” 

“Why, then, sir,” replied Postle, “in the first place, I would dis- 
claim all idea of drawing apon him”—(and he glanced at a great 
bottle apparently filled with green tinsel, but marked “cantharides”) 
— “or of bleeding hingy Next I would throw in gentle stimulants, 
such as an appeal to f@fiily pride, and reminding him of your matri- 
monial mixture. ‘Them§l would exhibit the babies — in as pleasant a 
vehicle as possible—fvoured, as it were, with cinnamon”— (he 








looked hard at a particur drawer)— “and scented with rose water. 
As sweet as honey ”—(he got that hint from a large white jar) —“ and 
as lively as leeches.” (He owed that comparison to a great fact on 
the counter.) 
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“Very good,” said my father. 

“ After that,” continued Mr. Postle, “I would recommend change 
of air and exercise, namely, by coming down to the christening: with 
an unrestricted diet. I would also promise to make up a spare bed 
for him, according to the best prescriptions; with a draught of some- 
thing comforting to be taken the last thing at night. Say, diluted 
alcohol, sweetened with sugar. Add a little essential oil of flummery ; 
and in case of refusal, hint at a mortification.” 

“ Capital !— Excellent!” exclaimed my father. And on this me- 
dical model he actually constructed a letter, before dinner time, which 
might otherwise have puzzled him for a week! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue bed in the spare bed-room liad been aired for my father : who 
between his attendance on my mother, and another lady in the same 
predicament, had never been out of his clothes for three successive 
nights. But the time for repose had arrived at last; he undressed 
hastily, and was standing in his night-gown and night-cap, his hand, 
with the extinguisher just hovering over the candle, when he heard, 
or thought he heard, his name called from without. He stopped his 
hand and listened — not a sound. It had been only the moaning of 
the wind, or the creaking of the great poplar at the end of the house ; 
and the hollow cone was again descending over the flame when his 
name was shouted out in a peremptory tone by somebody close under 
the window. There could be no mistake. With a deep sigh he put 
down the extinguisher — opened the casement, and put forth his head. 
Through the gloom he could just perceive the dark figure of a man on 
horseback. 

“ Who is there ?” 

“ Why the devil,” grumbled the fellow, “ have you muffled the 
night-bell? I’ve rung a dozen times.” 

“ Why ?” —replied my father — “ why, because my mistress is 
confined.” 

“ T wish mine was,” growled the man, “ina madhouse. You're 
wanted.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“ Yes : I’m sent express for you. You're to come directly.” 

** Where ?” 

“ At the great house to be sure.” 

“ Well, I'll come — or at any rate Mr. Postle —— 

*¢ No — you must come yourself.” 

My father groaned in spirit, and shuddered as if suddenly struck 
to the lungs by the night-air. 

“ Who is ill?” he asked; “ is it Prince George ?” 

“ No— it’s the little’— the rest was lost in the sound of the 
horse’s heels as the messenger turned and rode off. 

My father closed the casement with a slam that nearly broke the 
jingling glass; and for some minutes stood ruefully loeking from the 
candle to the bed, and from the bed to the..che@® with his clothes. 
But there was no remedy; with his rapidl sing family he could 
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not afford to slight a patient at the great house. So he plucked off 
his nightcap, threw it on the floor, and with both hands harrowed and 
raked at his hair, till every drowsy organ under it was thoroughly 
wakened up; then he dressed hastily, crept down stairs, wisped a 
bandana round his throat, struggled into his great coat, thrust on his 
worst hat, and, pocketing the door-key, stepped forth into the dark, 
damp, chill air. He thought he never felt so uncomfortable a night 
in his life, or encountered worse weather ; but he thought a mistake. 
He had met with inferior qualities by fifty degrees. However there 
were disagreeables enough, wind and fog, and his road lay for half a 
mile on the border of a Lincolnshire river, and through a dreary neigh- 
bourhood, —for out of Holland or Flanders, there was not such another 
village, so low and flat, with so much water, running and stagnant, 
in canals and ditches, amidst swampy fields growing the plant cannabis, 
or hemp — or with so many windmills, and bulrushes, and long rows 
of stunted willows, relieved here and there by an aspen, that seemed 
shivering with the ague. On he went, yawning and stumbling, past 
the lock, and over the bridge, and along by the row of low cottages, 
all as dark as death except one, and that was as dark as death too, in 
spite of its solitary bright window. For the doctor stopped as he 
went by to peep in at the narrow panes, and saw one of those sights of 
misery, that the eye of Providence, a parish doctor, a clergyman occa- 
sionally, and a parliamentary commissioner still more rarely, have to 
look upon. On the bed, if bed it might be called, for it was a mere 
heap of straw, matting, rushes, and rags, covered by a tattered rug, 
sat the mother, rocking herself to and fro, over the dead child, 
wasted to a skeleton, that was lying stark across her lap. Beside her 
sat her husband, staring steadfastly, stupid with grief at the flame of 
the rushlight, his hollow cheeks showing yellow, even by the candle 
light, from recent jaundice. Neither moved their lips. On the floor 
lay an empty phial, with the untasted medicine beside it in a broken 
tea-cup; there was a little green rush basket near the mother’s feet, 
with a few faded butter-cups— the last toys. My father saw no more, 
for the light that had been flickering suddenly went out, and added 
Darkness to Sorrow and Silence. 

In spite of his medical acquaintance with similar scenes of wretched- 
ness, he was shocked at this startling increase of desolation ; and for 
a moment was tempted to step in and offer a few words of consolation 
to the afflicted couple. But before his hand touched the latch, reflec- 
tion reminded him from his experience, how inefficacious such verbal 
comfort had ever been with the poor, except from sympathisers of their 
own condition. In the emphatic words of one of his pauper patients, 
“ When a poor man or woman, as low down in life as myself, talks 
to me about heaven above, it sounds as sweet-like as a promise of 
going back some day to my birth-place, and my father’s house, the 
home of my childhood; but when rich people speak to me of heaven, 
it sounds like saying, now you’re old and worn out, and sick, and 
past work, and come to rags, and beggary, and starvation, there’s 
heaven for you —just as they say to one, at the last pinch of poverty 
— by way of comforting — there’s the parish.” 

So my father sighed and walked on: those two wretched, sickly, 
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sorrow-stricken faces, and the dead one, seeming to flash fitfully upon 
him out of the darkness, as they had appeared and vanished again by 
the light of the flickering candle. And with this picture of human 
misery in his mind’s eye, he arrived at the Great House: and still 
carrying the dolorous images on his retina, across the marble hall, and 
up the painted staircase, and through the handsome antechamber, 
stepped with it, still vivid, into the luxurious drawing-room, that pre- 
sented a new and very different scene of distress. 

On her knees, beside the superb sofa, was the weeping lady of the 
mansion, bending over the little creature that lay shivering on the 
chintz cushion, with its arms hugging its own diminutive body, and 
the knees drawn up tothe chest. Its dark almond-shaped eyes rolled 
restlessly to and fro: its tiny mouth seemed puckered up by suffer- 
ing, and its cheeks and forehead were deeply wrinkled, as if by pre- 
mature old age. ‘The nurse, a young woman, was in attendance, so 
exhausted by watching that she was dosing on her feet. 

As my father advanced into the room, he could distinguish the low 
moaning of the afflicted lady, intermixed with all those fond doting 
epithets which a devoted mother lavishes on her sick child. The 
moment she became aware of his presence she sprang up, with a 
slight hysterical shriek, and running to meet him, exclaimed, 

“Oh! doctor, I am so glad you are come! I have been in agonies! 
My poor dear darling, Florio, is ill— going —dying ;” and she 
sobbed aloud, and buried her face in her handkerchief. 

My father hastily stepped past her, to the sofa, to look at the 
patient : and, at the risk of bursting, suppressed an oath that tingled 
at the very tip of his tongue. A single glance had filled up the 
hiatus in the groom’s communication—the sufferer was a little 
Brazilian monkey. 

My father’s surprise was equal to his disgust, aggravated as it was 
by a vivid remembrance of the domestic distress he had so recently 
witnessed through the cottage window. His head, filled with that 
human bereavement, he had totally forgotten the circumstance that 
once before he had been summoned to the Great House on a similar 
errand—to prescribe for a sick lap-dog, named after an illustrious 
personage, at that time very popular, as Prince George. But the 
whispers of Prudence stifled the promptings of Indignation, reminding 
him, just in time, that he was a poor country practitioner, the father, 
within the last eight and forty hours, of a pair of twins. Accord- 
ingly he proceeded with all gravity to feel the pulse and examine the 
skin of the dwarf animal; laying his hand on the chest to estimate 
the action of the heart; and even ascertaining, at the expense of a 
small bite, the state of the tongue. 

The weeping lady in the meantime looked on with intense anxiety, 
uttering incoherent ejaculations, and putting questions with unan- 
swerable rapidity. ‘Oh, the darling !—my precious pet!— is he hot 
— is he feverish? My little beauty!—JIsn’t he very, very ill? He 
don’t eat, doctor—he don’t drink —he don’t sleep—he don’t do any 
thing — poor dear! Look how he shivers! Can you—can you—do 
any thing for him— my little love of loves! If he dies I shall go. 
distracted —I know I shall — but you'll save him — you will, won't 
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you? Qh do, do, do prescribe —there’s a dear good doctor. What 
do you think of him — my suffering sweet one — tell me, tell me, pray 
tell me — let me know the worst — but don’t say he’lldie! He'll get 
over it, won’t he — with a strong constitution ?— say it’s a strong con- 
stitution. Oh, mercy! look how he twists about!—~my own, poor, 
dear, darling little Flora!” 

My father, during this farrago, felt horribly vexed and annoyed, 
and even looked so in spite of himself: but the contrast was too 
great between the silent, still, deep, sorrow —still waters are deep 
— for a lost child, and these garrulous lamentations over a sick brute. 
But the hard, cold, severe expression of his face gradually thawed 
into a milder one, as the idea dawned upon him of a mode of extract- 
ing good out of evil, which he immediately began to put in practice. 

* This little animal,” — he intended to have said my little patient, but 
it stuck in his throat — “ this little animal has no disease at present, 
whatever affection may hereafter be established, unless taken in time. 
It is suffering solely from cold and change of climate. The habitat of 
the species is the Brazils; and he misses the heat of a tropical sun.” 

“* Of course he does — poor thing !” exclaimed the lady. “ But it is 
not my fault — I thought the Brazils were in France. He shall have 
a fire in his bed-room.” 

“ Tt will do no harm, Madam,” said the Doctor. “ But he would 
derive infinitely more benefit from animal heat —the warmth of the 
human body.” 

“‘ He shall sleep with Cradock!” exclaimed the lady, looking to- 
wards the drowsy young woman, who bit her lips and pouted: 
“ and mind, Cradock, you cuddle him.” 

“I should rather recommend, Madam,” said my father, “a much 
younger bed-fellow. ‘There is something in the natural glow of a 
young child peculiarly restorative to the elderly or infirm who suffer 
from a defect of the animal warmth —a fact well known to the 
faculty: and some aged persons even are selfish enough to sleep with 
their grandchildren, on that very account. I say selfish, for the benefit 
they derive is at the expense of the juvenile constitution, which 
suffers in proportion.” 

“ But where is:one to get a child for him?” inquired the lady, per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice the health of a human little one to that of 
her pet brute. 

“ I think I can manage it, Madam,” said my father, “ amongst my 
pauper patients with large families. Indeed I have a little girl in 
my eye.” 

“Can she come to-night ?” asked the lady. 

“T fear not,” said my father. But to-morrow, Ma’am, as early 
as you please.” 

“ Then for to-night, poor dear, he must make shift with Cradock,” 
said the lady, “with a good tropical fire in the room, and heaps-of 
warm blankets.” 

(Poor Cradock looked hot, at the very thought of it.) 

“* And about his diet ?” asked the lady — it’s heart-breaking to see 


his appetite is so delicate. He don’t eat for days together.” 
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“Perhaps he will eat,” said my father, “for monkeys, you know, 
Madam, are very imitative, when the child sets him the example.” 

“Tl stuff her !” said the lady. 

“Tt can do her no harm,” said my father ; “on the contrary, good 
living will tend to keep up her temperature. And as her animal 
er is the desideratum, she must be carefully guarded against any 
chill.” | 

“Til cloth her with warm things,” said the lady, “from head to 
foot.” 

*¢ And make her take exercise, Madam,” added my father : “ exercise 
in the open air, in fine weather, to promote the circulation of the 
blood, and a fine glow on the skin.” 

“ Cradock shall play with her in the garden,” said the lady; “ they 
shall both have skipping-ropes.” 

“ I can think of nothing else,” said my father; “ and if such care- 
ful treatment and tender nursing will not cure and preserve her, I 
do not know what will.” 

* Oh, it must, it will, it shall cure her, the darling precious!” ex- 
claimed the delighted lady, clapping her jewelled hands. ‘“ What a 
nice clever doctor you are! A hundred, thousand, million thanks ! 
I can never, never, never, repay you; but, in the meantime, accept a 
slight token of my gratitude,” and she thrust her purse into my 
father’s hand. 

For an instant he hesitated; but, on second thoughts, he pocketed 
her bounty, and with due thanks took his leave. “ After all,” he 
thought, as he stepped through the antechamber, “ I am glad I was 
called in. The monkey may live or die; but, at any rate, poor little 
Betty Hopkins is provided for one while with a roof over her, and 
food, and raiment.” 

The night was finer ; the weather, as he stepped into it, was won- 
derfully improved : at least he thought so, which was the same thing. 
With a light brisk step he walked homewards, whistling much above 
his usual pitch, till he came abreast of the cottage of mourning. 
There he stopped, and his sibilation sunk into silence, as the three 
melancholy faces, the yellow, the pale, and the little white one, again 
flashed on his memory. Then came the faces of his own twin children, 
but fainter, and soon vanishing. His hand groped warily for the 
latch, his thumb stealthily pressed it down; the door was softly pushed 
a little ajar, and the next instant, something fell inside with a chink- 
ing sound on the cottage floor. ‘The door silently closed again, the 
iatch quietly sunk into the catch; and my father set off again, walking 
twice as fast, and whistling thrice as loud as before. A happy man 
was he, for all his poverty, as he let himself in with the house key to 
his own home, and remembered that he had under its roof two living 
children, instead of one dead one. Quickly, quickly he undressed, 
and got into bed: and, oh! how soundly he siept, and how richly he 
deserved to sleep so, with that delicious dream that visited him in his 
slumbers, and gave him a foretaste of the joys of heaven ! 









































(To be continued.) 
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DOMESTIC VERSES.* 
BY DELTA. 


WE have taken the following beautiful stanzas from a little volume, 
at first privately distributed, and now given to the public, by the 
amiable author. It is verily a book which no family should be with- 
out that calls itself domestic, or professes a taste for Poetry. 


CASA WAPPY.* 


And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond, dear boy — 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy? 

Pure at thy death, as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth, 

Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy! 


Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye ; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell, 
When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee, 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathom’d agony, 
Casa Wappy ! A 


Thou wert a vision of delight | 
To bless us given ; 
Beauty embodied to our sight — 
A type of heaven: 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self, than a part 
Of mine, and of thy Mother’s heart, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Thy bright, brief day knew no decline — 
’T was cloudless joy ; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine, 
Beloved boy ! 

This morn beheld thee blythe and gay ; 

That found thee prostrate in decay ; 

And ere a third shone, clay was elay, 

Casa Wappy! 


* The self-appellative of a beloved child. 
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Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth’s undefiled, 

Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child ! 

Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 

Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 


Casa Wappy! 


Do what I may, go where I will, 
Thou meet’st my sight ; 
There dost thou glide before me still — 
A form of light! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek — 
I see thee smile, I hear thee speak — 
Till oh ! my heart is like to break, 
Casa Wappy! 


Methinks, thou smil’st before me now, 
With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health : 

I see thine eyes’ deep violet light — 

Thy dimpled cheek carnation’d bright — 

Thy clasping arms so round and white — 

Casa Wappy ! 


The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 
Thy bat — thy bow — 
Thy cloak and bonnet — club and ball: 
But where art thou ? 
A corner holds thine empty chair, 
Thy playthings idly scatter’d there, 
But speak to us of our despair, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Even to the last, thy every word — 
To glad — to grieve — 

Was sweet, as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve; 

In outward beauty undecay’d, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And, like the rainbow, thou didst fade, 

Casa Wappy ! 


We mourn for thee, when blind blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee, when morn’s first light 

Reddens the hills : 


DOMESTIC VERSES — CASA WAPPY. 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 
All — to the wall-flower and wild-pea — 


Are changed, — we saw the world through thee, 


Casa Wappy! 


And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 
It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth: 
We miss thy small step on the stair ;— 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer ; — 
All day we miss thee—every where — 
Casa Wappy! 


Snows mufiled earth when thou didst go 
In life’s spring-bloom, 

Down to the appointed house below — 
The silent tomb. 

But now the green leaves of the tree, 

The cuckoo, and the “ busy bee,” . 

Return — but with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy! 


"Tis so; but can it be — (while flowers 
Revive again) — 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain ? 

Oh! can it be, that, o’er the grave, 

The grass renew’d should yearly wave, 

Yet God forget our child to save ? — 

Casa Wappy! 


It cannot be; for were it so 
Thus man could die, 
Life were a mockery — Thought were woe — 
And Truth a lie ;— 
Heaven were a coinage of the brain — 
Religion frenzy — Virtue vain — 
And all our hopes to meet again, 


Casa Wappy! 


Then be to us, O dear, lost child! 
With beam of love, 

A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above! 

Soon, soon, thy little feet have trode 

The skyward path, the seraph’s road, 

That led thee back from man to God, 

Casa Wappy ! 
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Yet, ’tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 
That heaven is God’s, and thou art there, 
With him in joy.; 
There past are death and all its woes ; — 
There beauty’s stream for ever flows ; — 
And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy! 


Farewell, then — for a while, farewell — 
Pride of my heart! 
It cannot be that long we dwell, 
Thus torn apart : 
Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee ; 
And, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Beyond the grave, I'll meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy! 


ETCH’D THOUGHTS.* 


BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


TE process called Etching, although patronised and practised by 
the highest personage in the kingdom, is little known or understood 
by the public in general, who commonly suppose the term to be sy- 
nonymous with engraving. It may be briefly defined as drawing on 
copper with a steel point or needle, for the shape of which see a 
representation of the “sharp thing” in the title-page of the work 
itself. The design thus scratched through a waxen coat on the metal, 
is corroded or bit in with aqua fortis; the finest lines of all being 
afterwards scratched on the copper with the tool without the use of 
the acid, or, as it is called, with the dry point. The roughness at the 
sides of the slight furrows thus made in the metal, is called the burr, 
which, in printing, retains some of the ink that would otherwise be 
wiped off the surface of the plate, and produces that soft smeary tint 
so much admired by the initiated. An etching, properly, is never 
touched by the graver, a sharp cutting tool that makes deep lines in 
the copper, as the surgeons would say, by the first intention, without 
the help of the agua fortis. And in etchings, painters’ etchings at 
least, the effect is produced, more artistically, and less mechanically, 
than in engravings where the various tints are obtained by ruled lines 
of different degrees of closeness and thickness, according to the shade 
required. 

The vulgar eye, accustomed to the sleekness of modern engravings, 


* Longman and Co. 
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and espeeially those executed. on steel, will be very apt to take fright 
at what would probably be called the scratchy appearance of an 
etching by a painter —just as some foreigners would object to a coat 
of English broad-cloth, compared to those glossy ones to be seen 
abroad, shining as if fresh from a drenching shower of rain. Never- 
theless, as fine or finer tints and tones of colour are produced by the 
hand, than by the ruler or machine —as in the plates called the 
Burial Place and the Village Church, both by Creswick, in the hand- 
some work before us. 

In one essential particular the etching point brings the power of 
the artist to the test, namely drawing, in which our native painters 
are generally supposed to be somewhat deficient. ‘There is no strik- 
ing the outline with the sharp decisive needle as may be done with a 
soft pencil, a crayon, ora brush-full of colour. All deformities or dis- 
proportions are glaringly apparent : a glance shows whether the de- 
signer can or cannot draw, however he may affect a careless execution 
and a disregard for details. Every touch is visibly good or bad, right 
or wrong ; and, udging from the book before us, we are rather disposed 
to concur in the opinion above alluded to as to the character of our 
countrymen as draughtsmen. In colouring they are unrivalled in 
modern times and masterly at effect, of which there are some favour- 
able examples in the “Etch’d Thoughts,” as well as of the besetting 
sin of painter-etchers in exaggerated lightand dark, positive white 
opposed to blacker shadows than are at all consistent with nature, 
except during severe thunder-storms and awful conflagrations. As 
illustrating the reverse of this fault, and the mock-heroical clare 
obscure, let the reader refer to the gem called the Chase, by Frede- 
rick Townshend, breathing the very cool, dewy, breezy freshness of 
nature, shining with the tender, pearly light of the young morning! On 
the other hand there are exceptions where blackness is a merit and 
even aids the sentiment. Witness the beautiful plate by Cope, called. 
the Wanderer’s Return, with that yew of a sable hue overhanging the 
grave-stone like a tree in mourning. But surely again a little colour 
might have been spared from the face—looking as if it wanted shaving 
all over —of the English Peasant, so named, but mistaken by us, at 
first, for Mr. Wordsworth, in the character of his own Waggoner. 
There is fine truth of colour in the face of Knight’s Gipsy Boy. 

These last mentioned subjects induce us to remark, en passant, on 
the title of the work, “ Etch’d Thoughts” — clearly, as regards nine- 
tenths of the illustrations, a misnomer, inasmuch as it implies a col- 
lection of what the old writers called conceits, only expressed 
graphically instead of verbally. A mere half length of a countryman 
in a smock frock, or a gipsy boy drawn literally, are no more 
thoughts than our bare description in words of the same objects. 
Neither are Mr. Lewis’s two trees, or rather stems of trees, flanking 
a brook, however naturally depicted —a thought. But Mr. Red- 
grave’s Fairies are a thought — more substantial than such gossamer 
creatures ought to be. The Love’s Enemies, of Mr. Cope, are how- 
ever a thoughtful allegory ; and so is the Devill’s Webbe of Bell,: 
who has also rung out his thoughts on the matter in a quaint sonnet. 





Severn’s idea of a Step-Lover in the Neapolitan Vintage, is quite 
a new thought: but, generally, there is an absence of ¢hat, for want 
of which Cymon whistled on his way. By the way, we would give a 
trifle to know what that young Damsel and the Page, drawn by 
Frank Stone, are really thinking of, besides the Lesson. It is a very 
pleasing plate, and a sample of good sound etching, and no trickery, 
to boot. 

On the whole, spite of a rather unequal collection of plates, good, 
bad, and indifferent, the “ Etch’d Thoughts” have some very good 
points about them, and form avery handsome and desirable book, 
(the typography, from the Chiswick Press, is splendid), and fit to 
set before the Queen, to whom it is dedicated. 


Tue Editor regrets that he cannot avail himself of the following 
contributions, which will lie at the Publishers ready for application 
after the lst of May: — 

“E.S. WwW.” “A.D. 147.” “Margery.” “W.D.” “ Touchstone.” 
‘Gd. 
Poets.” 
Graces.” 
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THE DEVILL’S WEBBE. | 


Thys Webbe our Passions bee, and eke the Flies + 
Be wee poore Mortals ; in the centre coyles 3 
Old Nicke, a Spider grimme who doth devyse 
Ever to catch us in his cunninge Toyles. 
Look at his Claws, how long they are and hooked ! 
Look at his Eyes, and mark how grim and greedie! 
Look at his horrid Fangs, how sharp and crooked! 
Then keep Thy Distance so, I thus arrede ye. 
Oh sillie Flie! an thou would’st keep thee whole, 
For, an he catch thee, he will eate thy Soule. 


THE ECHO. 


“ A Word to Teetotallers.” “L.D.C.” “A few Hints to 
“ Wild Flowers and Weeds.” “Z. V.” “ The Three 
“X.L.” “Rosa.” “ A Recollection of Past Times.” “A 





Mediator.” “A. N.” “ A Farewell to Fairs.” ‘ A Looker-on.” 


“ A Day at the Zoological.” “Socrates.” “D.E. Z.” “True Blue.” 
“Count §. D.” “ Lines on Primrose Hill.” “ Traits of Truth.” 








“QO.L.C.8.” “A Tale of Woe.” “ The Romance of an Hour.” 
“ A Fairy Tale.” “ A Free Translation from the German.” “ Six 
Sonnets, by J. M.” “Mentor.” ‘“ Domesticus.” “ Eliza.” 

The Editor is sorry that the Epigrams of G. R. are not available 
for the Magazine. 

Several articles have come to hand, but are far too late for perusal 
this month. a 

A. A. W., who enquires whether we intend to give any more illus- 
trations, is informed that in our next Number we propose to give 
several Woodcuts, of a kind that were popular a year or two ago, in 
a periodical work called the Comic Annual. 





